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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


At the celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion in Hereford Cathedral last week, 
to which Nonconformists were invited, 
the Bishop delivered an addrses in which 
he defended his action as in harmony 
with the pre-Tractarian sentiment and 
usage of the Church of England. 

“To estimate the objections that have 
been raised to our service at their true 
value,” he said, “we have to bear in mind 
that they come from a clerical party in 
our Church which is separatist and retro- 
grade in character, opposed to the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation, and steeped in 
the exclusive and uncompromising spirit 
of the early Tractarians. That spirit has 
created the atmosphere of their life and 
dominated their studies, and is the chief 
obstacle in the way of any really cordial 


_iIntercommunion between members of our 


Church and our Christian brethren of other 
denominations.” = 
* * * 

“Goop men of this type,” the Bishop 
continued, “ having failed as yet to learn 
that their exclusive theory of apostolical 
succession is built on a misunderstanding of 
the words and doctrine of Christ, and of 
the history of the early Church, are not 
unnaturally opposed to our larger and truer 
conception of Christian brotherhood. But 
now that the researches of dispassionate, 
truth-seeking historical scholars have shat- 
tered the intellectual foundations of the 
High Church sacerdotalist party in 
our communion, their influence over 
thoughtful people has become precarious, 
and is on the wane, and the more it wanes 
the better and stronger becomes the hope 
that our unhappy ecclesiastical antagon- 
isms and divisions will give place to that 
growing spirit of Christian brotherhood 
and good will. And in our national pro- 
gress towards this happier state of a more 
charitable feeling amongst the different 
denominations of Christian people, our 
united worship this morning may, I trust, 


have its place as a historical landmark 
of abiding value. 

* But whether this be so or not, not in 
vain do men gather as we are gathered 
to-day in this spirit, kneeling and praying 
together as humble members of that 
mystic communion in Christ our Lord 
which is the blessed company of all faithful 
people.” 


ego oe 
We sympathise strongly with the regret 
which has been expressed in many quar- 


ters, that a charge should have been made 
for admission to Westminster Abbey after 
the Coronation. In a letter to the Times 
the Rev. Silvester Horne asks the very 
pertinent question whether it will make the 
Abbey liable to rating, and, as presumably 
it will not, whether other places of worship 
will be entitled to immunity when they take 
money at the door for the purpose of raising 
funds. He holds that Westminster Abbey 
has demonstrated that it is possible to do 
this without the church or chapel becom- 
ing liable to assessment for rating. The 
logic is unanswerable, but we fear that the 
rating authorities may still have some- 
thing unpleasant to say upon the matter, 
if the experiment is tried. - 

* * * 

THE programme of the first Universal 
Races Congress, which is to be held at 
the University of London July 26 to 29, 
has just been issued. The object of the 
Congress is to discuss in the light of science 
and the modern conscience, the general 
relations subsisting between the peoples 
of the West and those of the East, between 
so-called white and so-called coloured 
peoples, with a view to encouraging 
between them a fuller understanding, the 
most friendly feelings and a heartier co- 
operation. All schools of thought which 
sympathise with this object are invited to 
take part in the proceedings. No resolu- 
tion of a political character will be sub- 


mitted. 
% * * 


Frrenps of liberty are under a deep 
debt of gratitude to the unsleeping vigil- 
ance of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines 
Protection Society. The organising secre- 
tary, the Rey, J. H, Harris, has discovered 


a serious state of things in Southern 
Nigeria. He reports that several natives 
have forsaken the British Protectorate and 
taken refuge in the Spanish island of 
Fernando Po owing to what is known as 
the House Rule Ordinance. He urges that 
an Ordinance which tends to force British 
labour to flee the colony in any degree 
whatever is economically unsound, and 
that it is derogatory to the British Crown 
that in order to enjoy personal freedom 
British subjects of good character should 
be compelled to seek their liberty under 
the Spanish or other foreign flag. The 
Society has called the attention of the 
Colonial Secretary to the matter. 
PPA pokey 

Tue unveiling of a bust of John Stuart 
Mill at Avignon last Sunday serves to 
recall his long residence in France. There 
was something typically English in Mill’s 
genius, but much of his finest and most 
enduring work was produced abroad. In 
an article in L’Opinmion M. Jules Véran 
attributes some of the more spacious 
humanity of his later writing to his French 
surroundings :—‘‘ After the vigorous dis- 
cipline of his father’s house, he appre- 
ciated for the first time the Southern sun, 
and in the pleasant manners of the South 
the joy of living. His young soul learned 
that there are other things in the world 
besides figures, formulas, and contending 


interests.”’ 
*K * * 


Speech Day at Willaston School on 
June 28 was notable for the brilliant record 
of successes which the Head Master was 
able to report, and for the stimulating 
address delivered by Mr. J. L. Paton, the 
High Master of the Manchester Grammar 
School. Willaston has not been exempt 
from the hazards and disappointments of 
the experimental stage, but it has at 
last won its place. It is the average pro- 
duct which is the best test of a school’s 
educational capacity, but its feats of 
prowess in the field of examinations are 
also worthy of all praise; and a small 
school which can carry off two of the 
most coveted Oxford scholarships in one 
year may well lift up its head and look 
forward with confidence to the future. 
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Mr. Paton, in his address at Willaston, 
had some strong things to say of the 
failure of the educational traditions of the 
great public schools in the light of modern 
ideals. He felt that the corporate feeling 
of the public schoolboy had never trans- 
lated itself as it should have done into 
effective action. He was narrow in his 
social life. He was content to look on 
and criticise, when it ought to be the 
passion of his heart to be in the middle 
of the fight, helping and serving mankind. 
‘“*T think your experience will agree with 
mine,’’ he said, ‘‘ that the happiest men 
are the workers, the helpers, and saviours 
of mankind. Equally is it not true that 
the unhappiest are those who have been 
fed all their lives on rich food with silver 
spoons? Is it not true that life is un- 
commonly hard upon the loafer, whether 
rich or poor? Your non-worker is always 
caught out somewhere by drink or gambling 
or by impurity. His life is pessimistic, 
unhappy, and utterly wrong. This is the 
man who has been fed with rich food from 
silver spoons, who has had everything 
done for him all along, and who, having 
been trained in that way, forms the ex- 
- pectation that he has been born into this 
world to go through it, all the time waited 
on hand and foot. He is a poor helpless 
person who has never been taught to do 
things for himself. Now that is un- 
fortunately true of the great majority 
of boys who go to the great majority 
of public schools. Everything is done 
for them, and because everything is done 
for them they have never learned to do 
things for themselves.”’ 


* * * 


In concluding, Mr. Paton said it gave 
him special pleasure to hear that the 
boys of the school had built a pavilion 
themselves. They did not wait for some 
old boys with big money bags or some 


good chairman of governors to come along 


and write a cheque, and bring in working- 
men to build a pavilion. They wanted a 
pavilion, and they built it themselves, 
He congratulated them upon the conditions 
which he found at Willaston. There were 
a lot of professors to-day who were engaged 
in trying to make education cheerful, 
but they would make the biggest national 
mistake that the nation could make if 
they eliminated the difficulties from the 
path of the young. The greatest things 
had not been discovered by luck. Colum- 
bus would never have discovered America 
had he waited to be trained to sail a 
motor launch, and Newton would not have 
discovered the law of gravitation but for 
long and pertinacious study and thought. 
It was sticking at a difficulty and never 
being baffled by it that made for success, 
““and what you and I have to do,”’ 
Mr. Paton said to the boys, ‘‘ is to get at 
the difficulties and make those difficulties 
our delight and inspiration.’’ 


THE INFLUENCE OF CULTURE 
UPON THE APPRECIATION 
OF COMMON THINGS.* 

I nave to”select for this occasion a 


theme appertaining to our purpose and 
aim as students—students, shall I say, of 


humanity and of the things that give 


to humanity its greatness, its dignity, its 
worth ? The primary end of this institu- 
tion is to train and equip a body of men 
whose mission it shall be to tend and 
further the religious life, who shall be 
special labourers for the activities we call 
right, the emotions we call pure, the truths 
we call divine. A description even so 
summary is sufficient to convince us that 
the task we have in hand is no small one, 
and that the means of accomplishing it 
are not by any means light. A man who 
is to engage in the service I have mentioned 
cannot have his sphere mapped out for 
him according to the familiar economic 
law of the division of labour; he must be 
prepared to go into every field that pre- 
serves the footprints of humanity, and to 
lead the way into yet untrodden ground 
when the hour for advance shall strike. 
If the Christian minister is to interpret 
the ideals which inspire the moral con- 
sciousness, if he is to exhibit the methods 
of the universe as the manifestations of a 
reason and intelligence in whom our finite 
minds may safely trust, if he is to carry 
us back to Love and Beauty and Goodness 
as the parent ideas upon which the world 
is constructed to be the home of man, 
then assuredly you cannot shut him up in 
a corner, bidding him there to mind his 
own business and not to meddle with what 
lies outside. The Goodness, which it is 
his privilege to uphold, is not a business, 
but a principle which should be imperative 
in all business. The Love, which it is his 
function to kindle in the heart, is not one 
amongst the virtues, but the very source 
and fountain of them all. The Truth and 
Beauty, which it is his office to unfold, is 
the subject-matter of no special science, 
but the fundamental thought in respect to 
the entire realm of reality of which the 
special sciences are after all but partial 
and fragmentary accounts. If, then, there 
is anything human, or indeed anything 
natural, that is for him devoid of interest 
he is belying in so far the very name he 
bears; and if he proceeds to justify his 
lack of sympathy by fictitious demarca- 
tions—dismissing this as secular, that as 
political, the other as scientific, thus leaving 
only a barren and empty residuum for 
religion—he has convicted himself of in- 
competence and has given his charge away. 
It is precisely in its breadth and compre- 
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hensiveness that the essence of the 
minister’s vocation consists, and nothing 
can be more fatal than to admit the right 
of any province of human life to fall out- 
side the religious sphere and to excuse 
itself on the plea of its exclusively worldly 
character. If Gop exists, why then there 
is nothing that can be in reality the same 
as if He existed not, and failure to find 
the evidence of His. being in any depart- 
ment of natural fact or in any period of 
human history must be due to our blind- 
ness of spiritual vision and not to the 
character of what is actually there to 
behold. 

I am not unmindful of the awkwardness 
of the problem I have been forcing to the 
front. Who is sufficient for these things ? 
Where is the individual who would not 
shrink from giving himself to a calling, in 
face of the huge demands that seem thus 
to be imposed upon it? Not seldom, I 
confess, it does surprise me to discover 
with what apparent lightness of heart the 
momentous decision to devote oneself to 
the ministry of religion comes to be made. 
I hesitate not to say that, in my humble 
judgment to fulfil its duties worthily 
peculiar aptitudes of heart, mind, and soul, 
aptitudes which are possessed by com- 
paratively few, are necessary, and that 
could we but draw to its ranks only those 
whose sensitiveness to spiritual verities is 
strong, and whose zeal for righteousness 
approaches a prophet’s enthusiasm, the 
Christian ministry would speedily evince 
itself as a power of the first magnitude and 
achieve once more a work in society for 
the performance of which there is still no 
other agency in the least degree adequate. 
But let no word of mine discourage where 
the voice of Gop and Duty has led the 
way. He who has been diverted from the 
market-place, or from the haunts of manual 
toil, to join the company of preachers, not 
by any poor and paltry motive of rising in 
the social scale, but by a sincere passion 
for divine truth and an earnest resolve to 
be faithful to it, by a fervent conviction of 
the grandeur of life and a genuine pity 
that men should be so insensible to what 
is there to be seen and felt, by an eager 
readiness to take the vow of service to 
others in loyalty to One who came “‘ not to 
be ministered unto but to minister,’’ need 
have no fear of being lost in the vastness of 
the revelation the whole world of man and 
nature provides of the Wisdom and Love 
whose organ and witness he aspires to be. 
If already, within the narrow limits of his 
native town or village, the perennial beau- 
ties of earth and sky—the woodland path 
or the singing of the water in a curl of the 
stream, the loveliness of trees and flowers 
and sunlit clouds, the quiet majesty of the 
starry heavens—have awakened in his 
mind the feeling of ‘‘a Presence that 
disturbs him with the joy of elevated 
thoughts,” he is scarcely likely to have 
that feeling lessened as he follows, in how- 
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ever fragmentary a fashion, the wondrous 
story which modern science has to tell 
of the myriads of. stellar systems in the 
depths of space, or of the marvellous com- 
plexity of structure and fineness of adjust- 
ment of which even the minutest particle 
of matter affords illustration. And if 
already, within the small circle of his 
neighbours and friends, the tender sweet- 
ness of human solicitude and love, the 
sanctity of human sorrow, and the joyous 
happiness of human companionship, have 
been borne in upon him, with a sense of 
thankfulness that it is his blessed privilege 
to share in these fareiliar things of the soul, 
he is assuredly not going to be robbed of 
that sense of thankfulness by extending 
the range of his acquaintances, and by 
holding communion with the rich and 
noble lives whose thoughts, ideals, and 
heroisms constitute the essence of what we 
call History. I would tempt away no 
man who aspires to be a religious leader 
from the natural, common doings of the 
human heart and longing spirit. On the 
contrary, I would have him know well, and 
meditate long and deeply over, the’ faiths 
and hopes, the joys and woes, of the or- 
dinary men and women of the world. I 
recognise to the full the force of the argu- 
ment, that if we cannot find Gop in our 
own homes, vivifying and consecrating the 
quiet unnoticed thoughtfulness and self- 
denial which have their being there, 
neither should we have discerned Him 
though we had knelt with Curist in the 
moonlight of Gethsemane, or stood beside 
the Master on the Cross. Yes, all this I 
acknowledge and insist upon; but what 
I am pleading now is that in order to ap- 
preciate at their true worth the idealisms 
which are common and familiar—in order, 
in fact, to prevent the very commonness 
and familiarity of those idealisms hiding 
from us their real character—we must 
throw upon them the light that comes 
from a wider outlook, and read the mean- 
ing of them by its aid. Not less but im- 
measurably more shall we then realise their 
value and significance; not less but in- 
comparably more shall we then come to 
see how far from commonplace is the daily 
common life of the heart of man. We shall 
behold that daily common life then with 
larger, more discerning eyes; we shall be 
able to interpret it in a way that would 
otherwise have been for us wholly im- 
possible. 


If, now, the objection still be pressed 
that the task thus imposed upon the 
student is enormous, if it be contended 
that to set up for an average intelligence 
so big an undertaking is to court disaster 
at the start, the answer, I think, is sufh- 
ciently obvious. Undoubtedly, the de- 
mand made upon him is great, but the 
work he has himself elected to do is great 
also. What life’s work was ever effec- 
tively done without strenuous and la- 
borious preparation? And yet, at the 
same time, I believe it is easy to exaggerate 
the amount of mechanical intellectual toil 
requisite for gaining the insight into the 
ways of nature and the teachings of history 
of which I have been speaking. You can- 
not gauge a man’s scholarship or reflective 
power by the number or quantity of the 
facts stored up in some lumber-room of 
his mind, and certainly to load the memory 
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would no more serve to produce a reliable 
interpreter of divine things than it would 
to produce a cultured man in any pro- 
fession or calling. Not the quantity but 
the quality of the facts is what is mainly 
of importance; their meaning, their sig- 
nificance, is what we chiefly need to have 
before us if they are to disclose the ration- 
ality and systematic arrangement of the 
material universe, the intrinsic dignity and 
boundless possibilities of man’s nature, 
and the spiritual principle operative in 
both to which these things inevitably 
point. You will remember how, in that 
unique masterpiece of literary and philo- 
sophic genius, the Republic, as itis some- 
what misleadingly called in English, Plato 
draws a striking picture of genuine educa- 
tion or culture, as he conceives it. The 
object of education, he tells us, is not ‘‘ to 
put sight, as it were, into blind eyes,’’ not, 
that is to say, to cram the mind with 
lifeless facts and dogmas, undigested and 
consequently meaningless; the object of 
education is wholly and entirely different. 
Reason, the eye of the soul, never is blind. 
But its gaze may be, and is, too often 
directed upon the false and the fleeting, 
the impure and the base. Too often the 
‘* eye of the soul ’’ may be dragged down- 
wards by the ‘‘ leaden weights ’’ of tra- 
dition and prejudice, of passion and desire, 
to what is of the earth earthy. According 
to Plato, then, the heaven-born teacher 
is he who seeks not to multiply but to 
remove those leaden weights, to liberate 
the soul from encumbrances so that she 
may follow the impulse which is native to 
her, and soar upwards. Plato was, it is 
perhaps not too much to say, the first 
discoverer of the spiritual life, and what he 
is here urging is one of the outcomes of 
his great discovery. He was aware of the 
deadening influence which certain aspects 
of existence, when they are allowed to 
dominate the thoughts of men, exert upon 
human minds and characters. He was 
aware that life lived alone for what is 
material, transient, perishable — lived 
merely for gain or rank or social position 
in and for themselves, is unnatural—un- 
natural, because rational minds partake 
by nature in the spiritual, the eternal, the 
imperishable. Education was, therefore, 
for him the instrument of pruning the soul 
of these unnatural excrescences, of thus 
enabling it to penetrate beneath the super- 
ficial appearances of sensuous things, and 
so to perceive the grandeur that was con- 
cealed under apparent meanness, the good 
that lies at the basis of what is seemingly 
evil. 

Plato’s is an ancient but certainly not 
antiquated voice. The experience of two 
thousand years has amply confirmed what 
he maintained with unsurpassed grace and 
skill in the teeth of the degenerate ten- 
dencies of his time. Are we not con- 
stantly finding that life is far from being 
for any one of us the poor, bare, barren 
thing we sometimes take it to be? Are 
we not constantly discovering that its 
apparent dulness, monotony, and lack of 
interest, come only from our ignorance of 
the deeper forces which are everywhere at 
work? Cannot the insight of a master- 
mind see, cannot the touch of a master- 
hand disclose, the ineffable glory and 
beauty that are latent in its homeliest 
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ness, with which our common life is re- 
plete 2? Now, it is no impossible thing for 
the diligent and earnest student to obtain 
during his college years such a conception 
of the universe of fact, such a conception of 
the great personalities of the human world, 
as shall secure that nature, character, life, 
all present to him a thousand stations for 
gazing upwards, all open out to him, as 
otherwise ngver would have been opened 
out, the spiritual sphere wherein human 
souls, the humblest and the greatest, live 
and.move and have their being. 

Be convinced of it, the wider your out- 
look upon the universe, the more you share 
the thoughts, the ideals, the aspirations, 
of the strong and holy souls of our rich 
human world, the more confident and 
pregnant will your message be to the men 
and women who Sunday by Sunday will 
sit below you, and listen to your words. 
Many of them will come to you with a 
yearning for light and peace, and needing 
more than they will ever say your help 
and guidance in the effort to conquer sin 
and to feel assurance of a Love that is 
heavenly and divine. You will want the 
large experience of ages and nations to 
reverse the deceptive judgments upon the 
events of the present to which most of us 
are perpetually liable. How exposed we 
are, in our purely individual experience, to 
the besetting delusion that the only real, 
positive, substantial things in life are the 
visible material products of our craft or 
industry, how apt we are to take the inner 
ideal life for an insubstantial pageant 
which, like Prospero’s enchanted isle, will 
fade and leave not a rack behind! Look, 
however, at the life of to-day in the light © 
of what has been, and the new perspective 
will enable you to correct so erroneous an 
impression. Historical fact points all the 
other way. As a well-known religious 
teacher has powerfully said, ‘‘ the glories 
of the past are not in huge trades, or fine | 
properties, or even in laws and rites and 
institutions which in their day kindled the 
passions of party strife ; these, chafed into 
dust by the mouldering hand of time, suc- 
cessively fall away with the earthly con- 
ditions from which they come; while the 
mere impulses of expression, through which 
affection and admiration pour themselves 
forth and heart appeals to heart, mould 
themselves into imperishable Arts, though 
asking only for the most perishable of 
materials—forms and tones, colour and 
language ; and precisely the most ethereal 
and interior of thoughts, which visit us 
only in evanescent gleams—of something 
terrible in sin, of something infinite in 
duty, of a possible union with Gop through 
love and a mastery of life through entire 
surrender—prove the most permanent 
realities in history; constructing them- 
selves into faiths which have been the 
cradle of nations and the divine nurse of 
the most vivifying individual minds.’’ 

By way of illustration, I might refer to 
the fiercely debated question as to the 
importance of classical education—a ques- 
tion which, I understand, has recently 
excited much lively discussion amongst even 
the students of this college. No ereater 
calamity could, I am persuaded, happen to 
our educational system than the loss of the 
Greek and Roman literature as one of the 
chief subjects of the curriculum. The mind 
that is able in any degree to transport itself 
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into the sphere in which the ancient Greeks 
lived and thought and felt; the man into 
whose soul there has passed in some small 
measure the soul of Homer, of Sophocles, 
of Plato, will transcend the limitations of 
time and place, and will find a significance 
that would otherwise be hidden from him 
in the life and thought and feeling of the 
present hour. Who can measure what the 
spiritual life of modern Europe owes to the 
Greeks 2? 


**Man with man they met together in a 
kindly life and free, 

And their gods were near about them in 
the sunlight or the sea. 


There the light of hidden Wisdom sprang 
to their compelling guest ; 

Ray by ray the dawn from Hellas rose 
upon the wakening West. 

Every thought of all their thinking swayed 
the world for good or ill, 

Every pulse of all their life-blood beats 
across the ages still.’’ 


Yes ; swayed by their thought, impelled by 
their influence, we are and cannot help but 
be, whether we are conscious of it or no. 
But to be conscious of it—to deliberately 
follow what Matthew Arnold called ‘‘the 
bent of Hellenism ’’ ; to find, once more, 
as the Greeks found, a harmony between 
man as a moral being and nature as the 
scene of order and law; to trace, as they 
traced, the principle of reason immanent 
in the course of outward occurrences ; to 
feel, as they felt, that man was not the 
creature of circumstances, but the lord of 

them, and that he could mould them by 
the powers of intellect and of creative 
imagination—that, surely, would mean an 
elevation and a heightening of our civiliza- 
tion, the effect of which it would be hard to 
over-estimate. You may gain, if you will, 
from the study of the Classics, slight though 
that study may be, a means of enriching 
and fertilising the minds of your hearers 
such as you will never cease to be grateful 
for. 

From ancient Greece to modern England 
is a long stride. And yet the continuity of 
human development has not been broken. 
A spiritual world, becoming richer and 
richer with content, has been gradually 
forming itself through the centuries on the 
basis of the natural, and the higher life of 
the men and women of to-day has to be 
lived therein. To tear away the ‘‘ leaden 
weights ’’ that drag their soul’s eye down- 
wards and prevent it from realising what is 
there to be realised is a function which the 
religious teacher is more than ever called 
upon in our day and generation to dis- 
charge. What careful observer of con- 
temporary civilisation can fail to feel ap- 
prehension at the threatening advance of 
the utilitarian and narrow commercial 
tendencies of the time—tendencies which, 
if allowed to go unchecked would speedily 
reduce human existence to the level of 
mere animal being? Over and over again 
the cry is being raised of the uselessness of 
the ideal ends of humanity ; over and over 
again, and from many sides, we hear the 
miserable complaint that these ends are 
not practical, by which is meant that they 
will not enable us to procure the bread 
which keeps the vitality of the bodily 
organism in working order, Such is the 


one standard by which you will find 
multitudes of men estimating the import- 
ance or the futility of human pursuits. 
Of ideas and truths, of-ideals and aims, 
of loves and enjoyments, that have worth 
and value, not on account of what they will 
get, but in and for themselves alone, they 
will not stop to listen. What is the use of 
them—is the oft-recurring query,—as 
though it were not use enough instead of 
human automata to rear human souls! 
Think, too, of the haste and speed and 
whirl of modern life, of the way in which 
men and women are hurried along in the 
turmoil of daily work and business, ab- 
sorbed in the ceaseless rush of securing 
somehow the means of living, and never 
getting the opportunity to live. The grind 
of it from morn till eve each day, well-nigh 
all the year round, is gradually killing the 
souls (and, for a matter of that, even the 
bodies also) of thousands and thousands of 
our citizens, taking the heart out of them, 
and by degrees eating away the intelligence, 
the insight, the imagination of England. 
Dull sameness, dreary monotony, is in 
danger of becoming more and more our 
cruel curse and pain. The minute division 
of labour, the employment of machinery 
which often converts men themselves into 
mere machines, the demand that one and 
the same thing shall be done over and over 
again—what a pernicious, deadening, influ- 
ence it all has upon the capacity of living 
with spiritual realities, and of appreciating 
the simple yet great things of nature and 
of life ! 

But you, who would be the harbingers 
of Christ’s gospel to your fellow men— 
you have, as in duty bound, to take within 
your care and keeping those simple yet 
great things. See to it that they are safe in 
your hands. Do not run the danger of not 
rightly appreciating them yourselves. To 
so fill the life of men with knowledge in the 
deeper sense, with the power of perceiving 
what is beautiful, that all relaxation from 
manual toil may minister to the develop- 
ment of moral character, and engender 
the aptitude really to enjoy what is true 
and lovely and good—that should be the 
aim of the preacher, vastly more practical 
really and more far-reaching in its effects 
than numbers of the aims at present being 
pursued with such breathless eagerness all 
around us. It is a splendid mission, and 
from my heart I wish you success and hap- 
piness in it. Let not your people, at any 
rate, be bereft of the mighty comfort of 
the conviction that monotony is not the 
tule of Gop’s universe. Let them at least 
not depart from this world before they 
have learnt to recognise what is divine and 
sacred init; let them at least be prepared 
for a future existence by carrying with 
them a rich experience of the existence 
which now is theirs. And then, whatever 
evil voices may rage, grateful hearts will 
say of you, as Matthew Arnold once said 
of a humble minister of Christ in the East 
End of London :— 


‘*O human soul! as long as thou canst so 

Set up a mark of everlasting light, 

Above the howling senses’ ebb and flow, 

To cheer thee, and to right thee if thou 
roam— 

Not with lost toil thou labourest through 
the night ! 

Thou mak’st the heaven thou hop’st 
indeed thy home.’’ 


EYE-BRIGHT. 


Tuern’s euphrasy yet on the mountain, 
There’s blue, little heart, in the sky, 
The joy of the world like a fountain 
Is flinging its notes on high ; 
When daisies are weary of springing, 
When brooks never dance in the glen, 
The heart may be weary of singing— 
But never, dear heart, till then. 


Ah, many’s the shadow beside us, 
Ah, many’s the tear that must fall, 
But here is a glory to guide us, 
A smile of the earth for all ; 
When hope cannot trust in the morrow, 
When love is a stranger to men, 
The heart may be silent in sorrow— 
But never, dear heart, till then. 


W. G. TARRANT. 


LIFE, RELIGION & AFFAIRS. 


THE ‘‘AGAMEMNON” AT 
BRADFIELD COLLEGE. 


Tue Greek play at Bradfield is an event 
of unique interest to all who care about 
the supreme achievements of classical 
literature, and the week of its performance, 
at intervals of three years, is awaited with 
a kind of devout expectancy. Inaugurated 
about twenty years ago, it still holds a place 
entirely apart from the various other 
revivals of Greek tragedy which have 
lately been produced. Many of these are 
presented in the English versions of Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray, and all have had 
to be adapted, as best they might be, to 
the structure and associations of the 
modern stage, where the right effect and 
atmosphere are unattainable. 

At Bradfield alone we see the Greek 
drama as it was actually performed, on 
a smaller scale indeed, but with every 
detail of classical usage faithfully repro- 
duced, and the result is nothing less than 
a revelation to those who have regarded it 
rather as fine literature than as real 
“acting” drama, and to that far greater 
number who dimly recall it as inexpres- 
sibly difficult to translate, or, more fatal 
still, to learn by heart, in detached sec- 
tions of twenty or thirty lines at a time. 

Not the least part of the fascination 
which we find in the day’s experience is the 
contrast between the play and its setting, 
for nothing could be more purely Greek 
than the theatre and the production, 
nothing more characteristically English 
than the surroundings. 

On a summer day of June sunshine and 
fleecy clouds drifting before the breeze, 


‘I our pilgrimage takes us to the heart of the 


rich Berkshire country near the Thames 
valley, with the air full of the song of 
birds and the scent of roses and hay ; and 
here we come upon the modern public 
school with all the equipment of hall, 
chapel, boarding houses, ‘ modern side,” 
and engineering shops, In eyery way as 


different as possible from the ancient 
scheme of education, 
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But this is all forgotten when once mat 
have entered the precincts of the theatre, 
down a winding path through a kind of 
magic wood which seems to cut us off 
from present time and place. The audi- 
torium, like its prototypes, was excavated 
in the hillside (a disused chalk pit having 
suggested the site), and the tiers of white 
seats rise up in amphitheatre form round 
the circular “ orchestra ” with its central 
altar, where the chorus are grouped. Steps 
ascend from one side of the orchestra to 
the stage building, which is long and narrow 
as compared with the modern stage in 
order that the actors may always be 
visible to the audience, and it is covered 
by an architectural portico resting on a 
slender column at each side, while the back 
scene represents the royal palace, with 
folding doors in the centre, and entrances 
from the wings for those who in the drama 
approach it from outside. 

Except for the stage, the whole theatre 
is, of course, open to the air, but com- 
pletely buried in the seclusion of the wooded 
hillside, and all the afternoon the swallows, 
no less Greek than English, are skimming 
above our heads, and flitting in and out of 
the stage itself, where the shady recesses 
of the portico have provided welcome 
nesting-places. 

Strictly following ancient usage, each 
member of the audience receives a seat 
cushion on entering, and is shown to his 
place by a staff-bearer, and so soon does 
the classical atmosphere lay its spell upon 
us that conversation is subdued, and 
gradually dies down, before the first herald 
appears on the stage and blows a trumpet 
eall, and the second follows to enjoin an 
“auspicious silence,” and hands to the 
presiding magistrate, in the person of the 
head master, a scroll containing the name 
and author of the play, the Agamemnon of 
Aeschylus. The musicians then enter in 
procession across the stage and take their 
places in a recess at the side; their in- 
struments are lyres and flutes ofthe Greek 
type (in one of the flute players we recog- 
nise a scion of the house of the Hzbbert 
Journal), but in deference to modern ears 
the accompaniments to the choral odes 
are written in the familiar major and 
minor keys, though the forms and 
harmonies are necessarily simple. 

The play itself opens with the entrance 
of the old soldier, whose duty it has been 
for long and weary nights to watch for 
the beacon fires which will proclaim to 
the Queen Clytemnestra the fall of Troy 
and the return of her husband, Agamem- 
non. Here at the outset arises one great 


_ difference between the ancient and modern 


drama, namely, that the former took up 
at a certain point the thread of a legend 
which was already well known to every 
person in the audience. The subjects of 
Greek tragedy were found in the myths 
and poems of the Homeric period, and the 
interest to the audience lay not in the 
development of a new and unknown 
plot but in the particular treatment of 
a familiar story by the poet in question— 
the more so on account of the method of 
production in a dramatic competition, in 
which it was quite possible that the same 
subject might be, taken by more than one 
author. The nearest parallel in modern 
times would be the performance in com- 
petition of a series of oratorios by different 
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composers, in which the subject of 
‘* Hlijah,’’ for’ instance, might occur 
more than once on the same occasion. 

‘In the watchman’s description of his 
boredom, and ‘‘ hope deferred,’’ there is 
a touch of comedy; he mounts to his 
watch tower and at last sees the beacon 
fire, and in joyful excitement rushes into 
the palace to relate the news tothe queen. 
The chorus of Argive elders then file 
into the orchestra and begin the first of 
the odes by which the play is divided 
into scenes. The function of the chorus 
is partly to recall incidents of the story 
which have occurred before the play opens, 
and partly to comment on the action of 
the characters as it proceeds; their leader 
also holds dialogues with the actors, in 
which he represents the point of view of 
the audience. The religious aspect of 
the drama is emphasised in the reflec- 
tions of the chorus on the dealings of the 
gods with men; they move in solemn 
dances round the sacrificial altar, and 
from time to time throw incense on its fire. 

Clytemnestra now advances from the 
palace, and in a magnificent piece of des- 
criptive verse announces to the chorus 
the fall of Troy and the ‘‘ torch-race ’’ of 
the beacons which have carried the news 


round the Aigean coast. And let it be 
said that here, as throughout the 
play, we never find ourselves ‘‘ mak- 


ing allowances’’ for the actors on the 
ground that they are inexperienced 
school boys: during the performance 
such an idea does not occur to the specta- 
tor at all, and afterwards he can only 
wonder how it comes about that, just as 
all the inhabitants of Ober-Ammergau 
appear to be born actors, so the upper 
forms at Bradfield provide a perennial 
supply of boys who can undertake with 
dignity of voice, movement and appearance, 
such exacting parts as Clytemnestra, or 
Antigone, or Alcestis. The success with 
which it is done certainly renders less sur- 
prising the Elizabethan custom of allot- 
ting the heroines’ réles in the same way. 

The chorus venture to doubt the truth 
of the news, on the ground that women 
are prone to anticipate events, but they 
are convinced by the arrival of a herald 
from the approaching army, who des- 
cribes the trials and woes of the ten years’ 
siege and its victorious termination. 
Aischylus here boldly violates the Greek 
convention of time-unity by making the 
return of the army almost simultaneous 
with the signal of the beacon fires, which 
would, in reality, have preceded it by 
several weeks. 

After another choral ode, the procession 
of Agamemnon enters with a chariot 
drawn by captive Trojans, bearing the 
king himself and the kneeling Cassandra, 
the Trojan princess allotted to him as 
‘* flower ofthe spoil’’ by the Greek army. 
Clytemnestra greets him in a long and 
fulsome welcome, the irony of which is 
hidden from the actors and chorus, though 
apparent to the audience, from their 
previous knowledge of the plot. She 
orders her slaves to spread rich carpets 
on the ground over which her husband 
is to enter the palace, and these signs of 
Oriental deference rouse an uneasy sus- 
picion in the mind of Agamemnon. *: He 
disclaims the act of homage, and asks to 
be honoured not as a god but as a man, 


Throughout his speeches runs the idea, 
always very strong in the Greek mind, 
that too great” success or prosperity is 
offensive to the gods, and brings down a 
speedy retribution, and this incident was 
no doubt emphasised in the drama in order 
to create a foreboding of tragedy in the 
audience. The king is represented as a 
devout and modest man, but much inferior 
to his wife in strength of personality, for 
after a short argument she carries her 
point about the carpets, and she disdain- 
fully ignores the existence of Cassandra 
whom he has commended to her care. 
Agamemnon passes into the palace and 
is not seen again, the part being a small 
one, though giving the title to the play, 
and Clytemnestra follows him with an 
outburst of prayer to Zeus for the fulfil- 
ment of her revenge. Cassandra remains 
alone with the chorus, who begin to suspect 
that some treachery is in the air, and find 
their thoughts oppressed by gloomy pre- 
sentiments in spite of the outward triumph 
of the moment. Cassandra, after a silent 
refusal to enter the palace, addresses a 
lament to Apollo, who imposed on her the 
fatal gift of prophecy which should never 
inspire belief; she shrinks with horror 
from the memories of crime which haunt 
the royal palace, and as the ‘‘ divine 
fire’’ works upon her mind, in more and 
more impassioned language she foretells 
what is impending—the trap laid) by 
Clytemnestra, the murder of Agamemnon, 
and her own death at his side. 

The genius of the poet here obtains the 
most vivid dramatic effect from the Greek 
convention under which any act of 
violence was banished from the stage as 
unfit to be presented to the eye, and could 
only reach the audience through sub- 
sequent description by one of the charac- 
ters who had witnessed it. Instead of 
the usual narrative by a messenge , 
Cassandra, in prophetic vision, sees and 
describes the crime as actually being 
accomplished while she speaks. ‘Her 
own fate is known to her as inevitable, 
and she passes in to meet it with a final 
revelation of the retribution which is to 
fall on Clytemnnestra atthe hands of Orestes. 

The dying ery of Agamemnon, heard 
behind the scene, proves the truth of 
her vision, and the chorus break into a 
confused and excited discussion as to the 
proper course for them to pursue, The 
majority decides on entering the palace 
and seizing the criminal red-handed, and 
they are on the point of ascending the steps 
when the doors are thrown open, and the 
tableau platform (the Greek device for 
presenting an interior scene to the view 
of the audience) is moved forward on to 
the stage showing Clytemnestra leaning on 
the blood-stained axe above the bodies of 
her two victims. 

She boldly admits that the welcome 
to her husband was a mere blind to 
mask her plan for the murder, and 
defends it as a just revenge for the death 
of her daughter Iphigeneia, whom Aga- 
memnon had been obliged to sacrifice ten 
years before to propitiate the offended 
Artemis, and secure a favourable wind for 
the departure of the fleet against Troy. 
During thealternate laments and reproaches 
of the chorus she remains haughtily defi- 
ant, and declares her willingness to bear 
any future consequences of the action, 
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Her cousin, the usurper Agisthus, 
joins her and recalls the ancestral curse 
laid upon the house, claiming a share in 
the retribution on account of the crime 
committed against his own father. The 
indignation of the chorus is about to lead 
to a conflict with his bodyguard when 
Clytemnestra intervenes, and declares that 
she and Agisthus will now rule the State 
together. They retire into the palace, and 
the play closes with the departure of the 
chorus under arrest. 

The moral lesson of the drama of Aischy- 
lus for the Greek audience was the inevit- 
able hand of fate persisting as an ancestral 
curse though many generations, or in 
Hebrew phrase, the “ visitation of the sins 
of the father upon the children,” and the 
tragic history of crime and revenge gains 
the greater force from the contrast between 
the power and triumph of the king at the 
greatest moment of his career, and the 
sudden downfall in his own home and b 
his own wife’s hand. 
“e Ronatp P. Jongs. 


THE VILLAGE FRIEND. 


A Few days after the festivities which 
had driven Mrs. Rankin nearly crazy, I 
met her at the post-office. She was now 
calm and self-possessed, her righteous 
indignation was gone, but I knew that, 
like the anger of the timid wife of The 
Professor, ‘‘ whenever it is wanted it will 
come back.”’ 

“* Will you be so good, Mrs. Buckley,’’ 
she asked, ‘‘ as to come in a minute and 
sit you down? Joe has just got home 
from work and is having his tea, and I 
know he would like to have your opinion 
about something.’’ I soon learnt that 
there was a flutter in the chapel dove-cotes 
over a matter that has disturbed the 
equanimity of many besides the Primi- 
tives of Woodham. A lady who was 
known ‘‘ to do a bit o’ preachin’’’ had 
married and settled recently on the out- 
skirts of the village, and a great dispute 
had arisen as to whether she should be 
» asked to conduct the coming anniversary 
services. Some were quite bent on having 
her, a few were quite bent on keeping her 
out, and the battle raged fiercely. 

Turner, the grocer, had left his shop 
to come and argue the matter out with 
Rankin, and as I went in I heard him say 
that he agreed with Paul that women are a 
delusion and a snare! 

** Now, Mrs. Buckley,’’ said Rankin, 
**T don’t know whether you'll agree with 
me about this, but I’m getting more and 
more of a Socialist every day. But I 
know you'll go with me when I say as 
women ought to be allowed to do what 
they feel they have a call for, whether 
us men folks likes it or not, so I says let 
us have Mrs. Bird to preach for us. May 
be she'll do it better than some of the 
young local preachers who come.”’ 

‘‘ Aye, Pm sure she will,’’ urged his 
wife. ‘‘ And if a lady like her, who has 
been to the college, feels she has got some- 
thing in her heart that she wants to say, 
thinking to help the likes of us at the 
chapel, are we going to be such fools as 
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to say we won’t listen to what she has to 
say about religion just because it hap- 
pened that her mother brought her into 
the world a girl and not a boy?’’ This 
made Turner wriggle in his chair, and he 
ventured to interpose, ‘‘ But Paul says—’’ 

‘* Oh, never mind about Paul,’’ she 
interrupted. ‘‘ Jesus is our Master. We 
try to follow Him, and you remember the 
story of Mary and Martha, and how he 
talked so friendly with the woman at the 
well. He knew better than Paul what 1s 
good for us. I like a mixture of Martha 
and Mary myself, and that is what Mrs. 
Bird is, judging by the look of her house, 
and if she’s anything like her mother as 
died a many years ago.”’ 

The grocer went away unconvinced, 
and the fo lowing Sunday raised his voice 
against the dangerous innovation of having 
a woman in their pulpit. But the bulk 
of the people followed the Rankins’ lead, 
and Mrs. Bird is to preach those anniver- 
sary sermons next Sunday. So the world 
moves on. As I went to the door I could 
see the little dressmaker at her machine 
in the ‘‘ upper part,’? and remarked to 
Mrs. Rankin on her pale, tired look. The 
tender mother-heart was touched, and 
once outside and out of hearing she told 
me with tears in her eyes that Nellie 
seemed broken-hearted like. ‘‘ He was 
a real good young man, was Arthur 
Danby,’’ she went on, her voice trembling 
with emotion. ‘‘He was manager of 
the Co-operative Stores over at Redworth, 
where the mines are, and he was a local 
preacher like his father was before him. 
Once a month he always had his tea with 
us on Sundays before going to preach at 
the chapel in the evening. He and Nellie 
always had a faney for each other, and 
I know how their young hearts used to 
beat when that Sunday came round. And 
I can’t say as I would have minded them 
getting married, though I am not one of 
them mothers as is always trying to get 
rid of their daughters. But it wasn’t to 
be, and Joe and me has often wondered 
why the Almighty took him away and 
left our poor Nellie to eat her heart out. 
He died quite sudden a twelvemonth 
come August, and she has never been the 
same since. She used to be like the lark, 
always singing and laughing, and now 
she sits there sewing, sewing all day, as if 
she didn’t care about nothing.’’ This 
tragic tale of the shattering of love’s 
golden dream made me hasten away to 
hide my own rush of tears. 

This shows the more tender side of 
Bessie Rankin’s character, which was as 
well known to her neighbours as the other. 
She has a word of sympathy always ready, 
and follows it up with an act of kindness 
on the slightest pretext. She is the 
‘* Inquire Within upon Everything ’’ of 
the whole parish, and is consulted on all 
manner of things except coronations. 
A feckless young mother once brought 
her baby to Mrs. Rankin saying she didn’t 
know what ailed him, but summat did. 
The child looked neglected, and, taking 
him from his mother’s arms, she straight- 
way undressed him and gave him a good 
“tubbing,”’ as she called it. 

‘*That’s all’s the matter with him, 
Mary Pullen,’’ she said, as she gave him 
back. ‘‘ A little soap and water every 
morning will do him a world o’ good. 
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And don’t you let that boy grow up to 
say as his mother was too lazy to wash 
him.’’ The rebuke had its effect, and the 
mother mended her ways. Mrs. Rankin’s 
skill in the art of healing is too well known 
to please the local medical man, whose 
income she reduces as certainly as it is 
alleged the Insurance Bill is going to do. 
She knows all about camomile and ‘‘ sanc- 
tuary ’’ and wormwood, and knows exactly 
where to fix a plaster and how long to keep 
it there. An unending energy of kindness 
possesses her which is always at the dis- 
posal of those in need of help. Thus she 
wins the affection as well as the respect 
of her neighbours. Her blunt out-spoken- 
ness, her trenchant denunciation of evil- 
doing, and perhaps too strong condemna- 
tion of doings that result from sheer 
stupidity, are valuable qualities in these 
easy-going days. She knows the true 
from the false, and is indeed one of God’s 
soldiers, doing His work and serving Him 
with all her might. And what is the 
effect on us who look on? Contact with 
this virile element of the workaday world 
around us makes us realise as nothing 
else can our common humanity. Dif- 
ferences of education, of worldly goods, 
of manners—they are all vanity and as 
nothing. When we go deep enough down 
to touch the fundamental things we are 
all one. How trivial, then, seem all our 
little orthodoxies, how vital the possession 
of that treasure of the Spirit—the pure 
heart that can see God. 


MASTER BRIDGE-BUILDERS. 


THE barriers between science and 
religion, between the sacred and the 
secular, between the body and the soul, 
between man and God, are being gradually 
broken down, and bridges are being con- 
structed between them. A more delicate 
task was never committed to the Pontiff, 
or chief bridge-builder (Pontifex Maximus). 
Upon its adequate fulfilment the whole 
commerce of the spiritual world depends. 

Indeed, have we not all along been 
placing in opposition two things which, 
in reality, were never opposed at all ? 
Science is no more opposed to religion 
the sacred to the secular, than is the body’ 
to the soul, or God to man. Nature and 
grace are being wedded at last. And 
even those grim and terrible warriors, 
the body and the soul, are marching at 
length toward a final reconciliation. 

For we are coming to see that the only 
real entity is the soul, and not the body; 
is God, and not man. The body is merely 
the passing medium through which the 
soul finds expression ; man is the raiment 
through which we see God. As thought 
finds expression in speech, so soul finds 
expression in and through body, and 
God in and through man. And just as 
speech helps thought, so body helps soul, 
and man helps God. With a flash of intui- 
tion, the Greek mind identified God and 
the Word (Logos). 

Science is the handmaid of religion ; 
the secular is the gateway through which 
we must pass to the sacred. God, seeking 
expression, must use the lowliest aids, 
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Science is the only true theology, the most 
adequate verbal doctrinal expression so 
far attained of the divine thought. But, 
just as doctrine needs the interfusion of 
art to convey the subtler intimations of 
the Word, so science needs the interpene- 
tration of religion, of faith, to enable us 
to see God and live. Art and religion are 
the bridges along which we needs must go 
if we would rejoin God. And they who 
build them are the master bridge-builders. 

But just as art cannot dispense with 
technique, so religion cannot dispense 
with science, the sacred with the secular, 
God with man. God is the divine artist, 
and He works through us. His high- 
est revelations 


creation gives to this such embodiment 
that he interfuses with it his highest self, 


and, in proportion as he merges, and 
is at one, with it, and loses all separate- 
becomes one with that creation 


ness, 
which is at the same time God’s and man’s. 


As the mystic, when the veil is removed, 


merges in the ultimate of Being. 


ts BAR 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Editor ia not responsible for the opinions 
expressed by correspondents. LETTERS CANNOT 
BE INSERTED WITHOUT THE WRITER’S NAME, and 
all prwate information should be accompanied by 


he name and address ef the senders. 


THE MULTITUDE AND THE GOSPEL. 


Srmr,—I thank Dr. Mellone for his cour- 
teous response to my letter, but his ex- 
planation has not removed my difficulty. 
The exclusion of ‘* mob-feeling,’’ which to 


others may be genuine ‘‘ mob conviction,’’ 
3 


still does not justify Dr. Mellone’s compre- 
hensive statement about the responsiveness 


of the multitude to the Gospel in action. 


The multitude is only individual man 
Both will listen to the 


** writ large.’’ 
advocacy of opinions to which they are 
indifferent ; both can, and frequently do, 
become violently intolerant when the 
argument runs counter to their cherished 
convictions. It’s human nature. 
ample I mentioned of Lloyd George was 
just one of those crucial instances which 
knocked the bottom out of this fashionable 
fallacy about the warm-hearted welcome 
which mankind in general gives to ideas. 
And the pro-Boer agitator is a valuable 
commentary on the still more questionable 
statement that the multitude will eagerly 
assist the idealist to translate his ideals 
into action. The Brotherhood of Man is 
a sublime sentiment, but when action is 
demanded in a particular instance the 
police are frequently necessary. 

The crucifixion of Jesus was even more 
apposite to my contention, as Mr. Holden’s 
whimsical attempt to attribute the tragedy 
of Calvary to the hauteur of Jesus (unless, 
perchance, I misunderstand Mr. Holden’s 
letter) shows. The Gospel of Christ is 
surely based on the noblest enthusiasm for 
humanity, and its deliberate purpose to 
make the Brotherhood of Man a reality— 
else our preaching has been in vain! Ido 
not doubt the people were stirred to their 
foul cry of “ Crucify Him,” but it illustrates 


are seen alone when 
the artist who contemplates the outer 
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the value of their earlier and instant re- 
sponse to idealism. How seldom does it 
survive the applause! And the Gospel of 
Christ tells us why. The Brotherhood of 
Man is not meat and drink simply, else were 
it close at hand to-day, but righteousness, 
and a few other harsh demands on our 
complacent practice. The Church of Christ 
in her crucified Lord holds aloft over our 
weakness and wilfulness the exacting 
nature of real Brotherhood. Her rejection 
to-day is far more due to the indifference 
and the repugnance of the many to the 
Sermon on the Mount than to the hypo- 
cracies of her avowed members. 

Mr. Holden is mistaken in thinking I 
had forgotten the basis of Dr. Mellone’s 
optimism. I have read my New Testa- 
ment too long to be filled with anything 
else than an exultant joy in humanity. 
But I do not love humanity for its pubs 
and racecourses, brothels, wicked wealth, 
and cruel poverty. I hate that just as I 
loathe sin in myself, and see in both the 
force that crucifies the cause of Christ, the 
cause of Man, the Son of God. I love men, 
to quote Dr. Mellone, as I would love 
myself, ‘‘ not for what they are, but for 
what they have it in them to become ’’ 
by God’s grace. The Church, born of that 
pure enthusiasm for humanity which lived 
in the heart of Jesus, exists to make that 
ideal man the real man. But in our eager- 
ness to-day to reach the multitude we are 
in danger of forgetting that for the attain- 
ment of this glorious object there is only 
one way, the Royal Road of the Cross, and, 
like the Church, it is not, and never will be, 
popular. There is no instant or heartfelt 
response to this appeal.—Yours, &c., 

F. Hemine VAuGHAN, 

Mansfield, July 5. 
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DEFINITION OR DEVOTION. 


Sir,—I am sorry to find that Mr. 
Whitaker’s intellectual opinion of the 
Intellect is such a poor one. It is the 
cause of “downright bad results” as far 
as churches that have played with it are 
concerned. It has earned the scorn of 
rightly thinking men ; it has created doubt 
as to the possibility of ascertaining reli- 
gious truth. It cannot unite, but it only 
produces divergencies of interpretation. 
It is the cause of the ever-splitting Pro- 
testant sects. This is truly a rather heavy 
indictment of the poor intellect. It may 
be true that some sects have been formed 
through doctrinal differences ; but is this 
true of the main divisions ? Was it doc- 
trinal differences that were responsible for 
the division of the Western Church, or 
was it not rather a certain spirit? But 
as that is too vague a term to satisfy the 
intellect, and as it wants to come to close 
quarters with it, it will define that spirit 
as the spirit of greed and all manner of 
unmentionable corruptions. Was it doc- 
trinal differences that gave birth to Non- 
conformity or Protestant Dissent? Of 
course, Mr. Whitaker knows as well as I 
do that the two thousand came out on 
questions of symbolism pure and simp'e— 
wearing the white surplice, making the 
sign of the cross at baptism, kneeling at 
the Communion, &c. And it is symbolism, 
we are told, that is going to be a safe bond 
of union in the churches once again. 


Was it doctrine that divided the Wesley- 
ans from the Church of England? Fifty 
years after Wesley began his work, it was 
his proud boast that they “had not varied 
from the Church in any point of doctrine.” 
But they had been sorely tried by the 
treatment of the Church, and had been 
ridiculed and condemned for preaching in 
the fields, for extempore prayer, for em- 
ploying lay preachers, &c. In their case 
it was a spurit which the intellect calls 
intolerance and tyranny. And was it not 
that same spirit, in turn, in the Wesleyan 
body, rather than differences of doctrine, 
that caused the several splits from it? Is 
not the main difference between the 
Baptists and Congregationalists one of 
symbolic rite and not of doctrine at all ? 
And is it not after the splits that doctrinal 
differences have mainly appeared and 
been developed. As far as the intellect 
itself is concerned, the results have not 
been so “downright bad.” Note only the 
formation of the Evangelical Free Church 
Federation. It is not doctrine that kept 
them apart so much as differences of 
spirit, taste and upbringing. These have 
largely vanished, but their doctrines have 
largely remained. It is not much use 
extolling devotion at the price of mis- 
representing or maligning the poor intel- 
lect. It is time to vindicate once more 
the right of the intellect in matters reli- 
gious, which I always felt to be one of Dr. 
Martineau’s great achievements. 

I do not quite understand the saying that 
“religious truth” is “more than intel- 
lectual.” I can only think it means that 
religious truth cannot be grasped by 
thought in its entirety. If that is so, then 
I agree with Martineau when he says 
that “ what is intrinsically out of thought 
is out of being.” The intellect must grasp 
it, if it is to be worth anything tous. And 
the reason for so many doctrinal divergen- 
cies is, in my opinion, that the intellect has 
nearly always been arrested in its work. 
It has not been allowed absolute freedom, 
but has been checked by fears and preju- 
dices of all kinds. But where it has been 
allowed such freedom, viz., in the scientific 
world, there we find the largest amount of 
harmony and unity. But science does not 
hug freedom as a fetish, but employs it 
as a means. Its concern is truth, and it 
has obtained a good share of it. That is 
the Unitarian position. It will try to find 
and define the truth, if necessary. It will 
re-define it when it is required, and if 
words like “unity” can bear more than 
one meaning, it will allow it, in true 
scientific spirit, for the sake of the larger 
truth it may hold. But what it calls 
deception and cheating is juggling with 
words, and when it speaks of unity it 
does not mean trinity. I am sorry Mr. 
Whitaker sees so much confusion in this 
question of unity, for it happens to be one 
of the great tenets in the teaching of 
Jesus, “ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God 
the Lord is One.” The Free Catholic is 
generally credited with knowing what 
Christianity is, as he is only concerned with 
that, and he has the “ purifying prin- 
ciple” and “norm” which separates the 
true from the false. I therefore leave the 
definition of the Unity of God, as believed 
in by Jesus, to him. 


I believe, however, that when the intel- 
lect has absolute freedom in matters reli- 
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gious, a time will come when there will be 
a very great amount indeed of doctrinal 
harmony or intellectual unity among 
religious people. And did not Jesus bring 
his intellect to play, in a very emphatic 
manner, when he gave to the world one of 
his greatest religious pronouncements ? 
Was not his interpretation of the sun- 
shine and the rain the purest intellectual 
doctrine? To his intellect it meant God’s 
free unmerited love; but to the intellect 
of Aristotle, and many non-Christian 
peoples to-day, it is nothing other than 
God’s mere indifference to the human 
race; and yet Jesus wanted his followers 
to accept his interpretation, and base a 
loving conduct thereon. Further, men can 
be united upon ‘‘a doctrinal statement 
which is positive.” Witness only the Jews, 
who have been united for more than two 
thousand years on the positive doctrinal 
statement of the Shema ; and no one who 
has witnessed their recitation of it will 
forget the enthusiasm it evokes, and will 
not, probably, see its equal anywhere. 

So much, then, for the despised intellec- 
tual side of the question. Let us now 
turn to the positive devotional bond. The 
all-uniting basis is to be the Spirit of Life 
in Christ Jesus. But as Mr. Whitaker 
says, as soon as a positive statement is 
made, the intellect goes to work upon it. 
But, I may add, only when the statement 
is vague, and words in it are capable of a 
variety of meanings. And so this state- 
ment cannot escape examination on that 
account. What is meant by spirit and life 
here ?—for people are not agreed thereon. 
Mr. Montefiore,e.g., says, ‘‘ There were two 
sides in the character of Jesus, one stern 
and one tender, one forgiving and one 
severe. I do not think that he was always 
consistent. He urged his disciples to love 
his enemies, but so far as we can judge 
he showed little love to those who opposed 
him. He urged that the lost sheep should 
be actively sought out; but except in the 
way of sheer abuse and bitter vituperation, 
he did nothing to win over to his own 
conception of religion the Pharisees and 
Rabbis who ventured to criticise and dis- 
like him. To the hardest excellence of 
all even Jesus could not attain.” Which 
spirit and which kind of life is it to be? Is 
it the whole Christ or part of him that 
is to be the all-uniting basis? For some, like 
the late Francis Newman, neither whole 
nor part would afford a basis of religious 
or devotional fellowship ; and if the Free 
Catholic cannot include all, he has no right 
to the name Catholic. In order that all 
should reveal their ‘‘ historic loyalties,” 
why look only to ‘‘acommon Master,” why 
not also to the Virgin Mary and all the 
saints? If all these are not included, 
and all symbols that will satisfy all, the 
Church may be free, but not Catholic. The 
same argument applies to all phraseology 
also, if the promiscuous members are to be 
satisfied and spiritually fed. It would, 
indeed, be very difficult to get a satis- 
fying ‘‘ common worship ”’ out of all these 
elements. The only way that it could be 
got would be by employing some language 
that none of the members knew, as is 
largely the case inthe RomanChurch to-day. 
Then the intellect could not play and 
work, and would do no mischief. Then 
there would be a ‘‘ positive bond .... 
found in strenuous adorations and sacri- 
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fices and devotions,” with which the 
“Church” would be ‘‘served.” But 
how would the poor members of the 
Church be served ? We have only to bear 
in mind that where Christianity is least 
a teaching and preaching religion, and only 
a worshipping religion, there things are 
done which are done nowhere else. Let 
me call the attention of your readers to 
the testimony of Tuker and Malleson, the 
authorities on Rome and modern Italy. 
The distinctive feature of Christianity 
from the beginning is that it is a teaching 
and preaching religion. It is more so in 
England than in France. It is more in 
France than in Italy. It is least of all in 
Rome, Naples, and the South. There is 
not a pulpit in any one of the Roman 
basilicas. For the results let my readers 
turn to the above-named authorities. 

In conclusion I should like to ask Mr. 
Whitaker what are the ‘‘ heart funda- 
mentals of Christianity.” My intellect 
cannot grasp them without some definition 
or description.—Yours, &c., 


E. D. Priesttey Evans. 
Bury, July 3, 1911. 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE 
CHURCH. 


An EXPLANATION. 


Srr,—You have closed the correspond- 
ence on the above subject. I bow to your 
decision, but perhaps you will allow me 
to put myself right on two points in 
which Mr. Thomas, and with him perhaps 
others, have misunderstood me, no doubt 
because I failed to make myself clear. 

(1) When I said you might attend the 
Church ‘‘ localised’? if you could find it 
represented in your neighbourhood, I 
meant simply that among the Churches 
of all denominations in your district you 
might fail to find one that was a true 
representative of the Church of God, 
because so many are quite unconsciously 
only playing with religion and the spiritual 
life. Were I a layman I should look not 
for a Unitarian Church (though I am a 
strong Unitarian) but for a fellowship 
with a man, a message, and the Spirit of 
God; never mind the theology. After 
all, what one wants and cries out for is 
Life. I merely wished to indicate that 
one might have to go far before finding it 
in some districts. 

(2) I was not hasty or forgetful in 
omitting to state that the stern demands 
of the religious life put by a faithful 
Church would alienate the world. I 
agree with what Mr. Thomas says on that 
subject, but there was no reason for one 
to make that obvious point who believes 
that whatever may be wrong with the 
Church it is certainly not faithfulness. 

I do not think I am guilty of belittling 
the Church when I state what seem to me 
to be the facts, but I am free to confess 
that I can imagine the kingdom of God, 
its righteousness and peace and love and 
work without the Churches as we know 
them and without the Church. Perhaps 
it is merely a matter of definition. Mean- 
while the critics who are outside need 
not rejoice in me as an ally. They have 
no right to criticise, much less to con- 


demn, until they are ready also to serve 
and help to create the better things they 
see. But for us to criticise is only to 
confess.—Yours, &c., 
A. R. ANDREAE. 
Southampton. 


[We have thought it right to allow Mr. 
Andreae to reply, but we cannot continue 
the discussion Ep. or Inq.] 
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THE WOMEN’S PROCESSION. 


Str,—If a proof is needed of the vitality 
in our Churches, and of the force in our 
Free Christianity to make men and women 
work and pray for high ideals of citizen- 
ship and sacrifice themselves for the 
common good, it is to be found in the 
large numbers of members of our Churches 
who walked, or subscribed for deputies 
to walk, in the great women’s procession 
on June 17. I am always struck with the 
large proportion of my co-religionists, 
who are among the most strenuous officers 
or members of our women’s suffrage 
societies. One came across them at every 
turn—from all parts of the United King- 
dom—throughout that memorable Satur- 
day, as leaders of national reputation, 
marshals, stewards, banner-bearers, and 
rank and file. marchers. One of the most 
significant and moving sights in our very 
large Northern contingent was that of a 
venerable couple walking shoulder to 
shoulder behind a Cheshire banner—the 
Rey. and Mrs. Enfield Dowson. Perhaps 
they will pardon this public notice of their 
act of devotion, and allow the mention of 
their names as some expression of the 
gratitude we younger ones feel for those 
who have so long borne the brunt of the 
fight for ‘‘ the women’s cause, which is 
man’s,’’ and who even in old age are not 
shirking the efforts for a victory which 
shall help towards ‘‘ nobler modes of life, 
with sweeter manners, purer laws.’’— 
Yours, &c., Emity H. Smits. 

Manchester, June 26, 1911. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE UNION : 
FOR SOCIAL SERVICE. 


Sir,—May I once more call the atten- 
tion of your readers to the Summer School 
for the study of social questions which 
has been arranged by the Union for Social 
Service, and which has been advertised 
in your columns for several weeks. A 
varied and interesting programme of 
lectures by first-rate authorities on the 
subjects dealt with has been prepared. 
There will also be abundant opportunity 
for the informal social intercourse which 
is so delightful a feature of these schools, 
and t ere will be a tour round the colleges 
and river excursions to Nuneham and 
Water Eaton. The School thus offers an 
unique opportunity, of which it is to be 
hoped that many will avail themselves, 
not only for the fruitful study of urgent 
social questions, but for seeing Oxford 
under favourable auspices.—Yours, &c., 

R, P. Far ey, 
Joint Secretary. 
Bigwood-road, Golder’s Green, N.W. 
et July 5, 1911. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREsS :—The Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature ; Edited 
by A. W. Ward, Litt.D., F.B.A., and A. R. 
Waller, M.A. 9s. net. 


Messrs. J. M. DENT & Sons :—Diderot: 
Chefs-d’(Euvres. Is. net. Podédsies: Villon, 
Charles d’Orleans, H. Baude. 1s. net. 

Mr. Henry Frowpe:—Truths and Truisms: 
William Stebbing. 4s. net. : 

Ernest Leroux (Paris) : —L’Histoire des 
Religions; Jean Réville. 3 fr. 50 c. 


Messrs. Writr1Am RIpER & Son :—Where is 
Heaven: Emil P. Berg. 2s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Review of Theoloyy and Philosophy, July ; 
The Vineyard, July ; The Cornhill, July ; The 
Contemporary Review, July. 


Aone the books which Messrs. Long- 
mans will publish early in the autumn is 
a work called ‘‘ The Position of Women 
in Indian Life,’’? by Her Highness the 
Maharani of Baroda. Her husband the 
Gaikwar is the foremost Indian Prince to 
try Western institutions in his State. Her 
Highness, who has paid no less than seven 
long visits to the West, including two to 
America, is qualified to give Indian women 
her impressions of women’s organisations 
in the West. The book contains nineteen 
chapters, including one on Japan, which 
Her Highness has also visited. In ‘‘ The 
Position of Women in Indian Life ’’ the 
point on which great stress is laid is that 
it is not antagonism, but co-operation 
between the sexes that is required, and 
that man’s guidance is necessary to help 
woman to attain the highest of which she 
is capable. The book is dedicated to the 
women of India. 


FOR THE CHILDREN, 


_—_— 


THE BROKEN HORSE-SHOE. 


THE other day I came across a little 
German story which I have never read 
before, though I expect it has been put 
into English many times. 

The story teaches a great deal in a 
few words; but I fear some of the lessons 
might not be noticed by my young readers, 
so I will quickly run over three of them, 
and tell the story afterwards. 

First of all, father and mother generally 
know better than we do what is good for 
us, and because of this they often ask 
us to do little things for very big reasons. 
We only see the ‘‘ little thing’’; they 
see the ‘‘big reason’’ as well. We 
often forget they were boys and girls once, 
and have since come a very long journey. 
Now no one with wits can go a long journey 
without seeing and hearing a great many 
things. And when parents see their 
children taking a road they once travelled 
themselves, they wish, of course, to 
make the journey as nice as possible 
for them. If they knew of a danger, 
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and didn’t point it out, that would be 
very wrong, wouldn’t it ? 

Then, again, parents learn the value 
of little things, and the wickedness of 
waste. My story is to be about a horse- 
shoe. Now, in the district where I 
live many people collect old iron, which 
they sell to the scrap-iron merchant for 
a good price. They would never think of 
leaving an old horse-shoe in the road, 
or, for that matter, a big nail. Some 
of them indeed are so keen at their trade 
that they do not mind taking a loose 
door-knob, a latch, or even a fence rail— 
and they regard as loose anything which 
can be wrenched off! That is going 
rather far; but I don’t know that there 
is a great difference between wasting and 
stealing. As it happens, so many English 
people believe that an old horse-shoe will 
bring them luck, that even those who 
would never dream of picking up any 
other kind of old iron will pick up a horse- 
shoe gladly, take it home, hang it up, 
and expect it will bring them good fortune. 
In my part of the country you may often 
see one nailed up over the outer door. 
This is because of an ancient belief that 
horse-shoes protected against witches. 
Nelson had an old horse-shoe nailed to 
the mast of the ship ‘‘ Victory.’’? Of 
course it had nothing to do with his 
success—that depended on other metal, 
I mean ‘‘ mettle’’—but some people 
are simple enough to believe it had. 

Then (this is the last of the lessons) 
there is an old adage, well proved in our 
story, that ‘‘ Lazy people take the most 
pains.’’ 

Now for the story. 

A countryman, walking with his little 
son, Thomas, to a neighbouring town, 
noticed a horse-shoe lying in the roadway. 

‘* See,’’ said he, ** there lies a broken 
horse-shoe! Pick it up, Tom, and put it 
in your pocket.”’ 

‘* Oh,’’ replied Thomas, ‘* it isn’t worth 
while to stoop down for that!’’ 

His father made no answer, but stooped 
down himself, picked up the horse-shoe 
and put it in his own pocket. When they 
reached the next village, he sold it to a 
smith for a halfpenny, and bought some 
cherries with the money. Cherries often 
grow by the roadside in Germany, so he 
got a good many for even this small sum. 

Then they went on their journey again. 
The day was yery hot. Nota bit of shelter 
was to be had, for far and near not a 
house, nor a tree, nor a wood was to be 
seen. Thomas was nearly dying with 
thirst, but not a spring nor a brook was 
at hand. And the little fellow, unable 
to keep up with his father, lagged some way 
behind him. 

By and by, as if by chance, his father 
let fall a cherry. Thomas picked it up 
eagerly, and put it in his mouth. Some 
steps further on, his father let a second 
cherry fall, which Thomas seized with the 
same greediness. This went on until he 
had picked them all up. 

When he had eaten the last, and was now 
quite refreshed, his father turned to him 
and said, *‘ Ah, Thomas, lad, if you had 
taken the trouble to stoop once and pick 
up the horse-shoe, you would not have 
needed to stoop a hundred times for the 
cherries.”’ 

A. T. 
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MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES 


SPEECH DAY AT WILLASTON 
SCHOOL. 


SPEECH Day at Willaston School was 
held on Wednesday, June 28, and was the 
occasion of a large and_ representative 
gathering of parents and friends. After 
a reception by the Head Master and Mrs. 
Jones, an entertainment was given on 
a stage erected in front of the pavilion. 
The orchestra and choir gave several 
musical items, including the head master’s 
Commemoration March. A performance 
of part of ds You Like It followed, the 
costumes and surroundings helping the 
boys to present it with great effect. 

The guests afterwards reassembled in the 
gymnasium. The Rev. H. Enfield Dowson, 
B.A., Chairman of the Governors, presided, 
and in welcoming the visitors mentioned 
that the success of Coventry at Oxford 
had been followed up this year with 
brilliant scholarships by Rawsthorn and 
Freeston. 

The Head Master said that the school, 
though still small in numbers, was in every 
way going up. A proof of its efficiency 
lay in the open scholarships at Balliol and 
New College won by A. E. Rawsthorn and 
L. B. Freeston, successes upon which 
any school in the country would con- 
gratulate itself. The inner activities of the 
school were in all their various directions 
vigorous and successful. The Old Boys 
had formed themselves into an Old 
Willastonians’ Club; and among their 
recent achievements he mentioned that 
Mr. T. M. Chalmers had come out head of 
the whole list in the Bar Final Examination. 
The fortunes of a school rested on the 
qualities of its Old Boys; and he was 
happy to believe that in an Old Willas- 
tonian would always be found good 
manners and a sense of honour; a love of 
manly sports, but a hatred of ‘‘ sport’? ; 
a patriotism as keen and as eager to pay 
its debt as his love for his school ; interests 
both wide and deep; knowledge acquired 
by the light of reason, which light was not 
turned out when his Bible was opened ; 
a striving for the cleanliness and purity of 
the body, without the confusion of purity 
and prudery; the firmness to beat down 
any temptation that might spring up in 
his path ; the determination to let no man 
stand between him and his God. 

Mr. J. L. Paton, M.A., High Master of 
Manchester Grammar School, confessed 
that he had come there as the Queen of 
Sheba had come out of the East, to see 
the wisdom and wealth of Solomon. He 
had a great respect for the boy who had 
knocked out his own candidate for the 
Balliol Scholarship, and likewise for the 
senior classical scholar of New College, 
Here in the country at Willaston the school 
possessed such advantages that he felt 
that he would like to blow Manchester to 
smithereens, and construct it de novo. 
But they must remember that the product 
of the older public schools, with the same 
sort of advantages as Willaston, had not 
escaped serious criticism, The typical 
public schoolboy, while possessing many 
fine qualities, was yet narrow in knowledge 
and outlook and social life ; 
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hardly conscious of the greatness of his 
heritage in English literature, and was 
often amazingly ignorant of the most 
elementary facts of Nature ; he was rarely 
willing to translate the corporate life of his 
school into action on the wider plane of 
municipal government and the stern fight 
of social reform, But, Mr. Paton con- 
cluded, from what he had heard and seen, 
he inferred that such narrrowness found 
no place in Willaston; its boys were 
learning to do things for themselves and 
to look on life from many sides. 

*2The proceedings terminated with the 
Carmen Willastonense and cheers for the 
staff, perhaps in one instance given even 
more vociferously than usual by the joyful 
anticipation of Mr. Tobler’s second Swiss 
tour for past and present members of the 
school, arranged for the summer. Tea 
was then served under the copper beeches, 
after which the company dispersed to 
wander over the buildings and the grounds, 
and enjoy the many new signs of the 
school’s vigorous vitality. bes 
B&Leaving Exhibitions of £20 have bee 
awarded to A. E. Rawsthorn and L. B. 
Freeston, who recently won open scholar- 
ships at Balliol and New College respec- 
tively. 


THE WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE 
CONGRESS AT STOCKHOLM. 
IMPRESSIONS BY A DELEGATE. 


Iv may interest some of the readers of 
Tue Lyqurrer to hear a few,impressions, 
from one who was there, of the important 
gathering in Stockholm last month of the 
International Women’s Suffrage Alliance. 
It met in ideal surroundings ; the beautiful 
northern capital was bathed in sunshine 
from early morning till late at night, and, 
even in the small hours, no darkness inter- 
vened to hide the lovely blue of sky and 
water. y 

Some hundreds of delegates, from coun- 
tries as far asunder as Australia and Ice- 
land, Canada and Bohemia, Norway and 
South Africa, were afforded a magnificent 
reception by the Swedish Committee ; and 
the municipality added its welcome by 
lining the quay in front of the Grand Hotel, 
where the meetings were held, with a fine 
array of the flags of all the nations repre- 
sented—24 in number. Indeed, the 
amount and variety of the festivities ar- 
ranged in our honour called forth a protest 
from a Dutch delegate on the ground that 
it was not a wise precedent for future con- 
gresses ; but the answer from Sweden was 
that the main object of the Committee was 
to draw as much attention as possible to 
the movement in Sweden, and, if the 
result is to be judged by the amount of 
attention given by the Press, it was emi- 
nently successful, for the daily reports in 
the local papers were voluminous, and some 
of the weekly ones were filled with accounts 
of the speeches, and with photographs of 
the ladies taking part. 

The tone of the Congress was more than 
hopeful ; it was confident of success in the 
not distant future, and the reading of the 
reports, especially from the enfranchised 
countries, now numbering nine (counting 
the Australian Commonwealth as _ one, 
though it includes five self-governing 
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States), was both exhilarating and inspiring. 
Mrs. Chapman Catt, in her Presidential 
address, expressed the opinion that more 
had been done for women’s suffrage in 
Great Britain than in all the rest of the 
world, but there is little doubt that the 
women in many other countries will gain 
their freedom before their British sisters : 
perhaps even Russia will be before us ; and 
Iceland is only waiting for the Bill to pass. 
Denmark has more subscribing members 
to suffrage societies in proportion to its 
population than any other country in 
Europe ; in Portugal the battle is already 
won; in Hungary there is an energetic 
Men’s League, and the next meeting of 
the Congress is to be at Buda-Pesth. 

The results of women’s enfranchisement, 
where it has been gained, in raising the tone 
of general politics, in initiating new and 
juster legislation, and in adding interest 
and happiness to home life, were shown 
conclusively in all the reports from these 
countries, while the Bishop of Gdétland, 
who welcomed the delegates in an impres- 
sive speech at the dinner at Hasselbacken, 
referred to the need for woman’s influence 
in the great cause of Peace. Finally, from 
even this slight sketch must not be omitted 
all mention of the stirring and eloquent 
sermon preached by the Rev. Anna Shaw 
in the great church of Gustaf Vasa, 
crowded to its utmost capacity, which 
evoked the sympathetic admiration of all 
who were privileged to hear it. 

M. C. Girrins. 


WALES UNITARIAN 
SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


On Wednesday and Thursday, June 
28 and 29, the South Wales Unitarian 
Society held its annual meetings at Llwyn- 
rhydowen, Cardiganshire, the chairman 
being the Rev. D. G. Rees, Bridgend. 
Among those present were the ministers 
of the South Wales Society, six ministers 
of the South-East Wales Society, Professor 
Moore, of the Presbyterian College, Car- 
marthen, Rey. T. J. Jenkins, of Hinckley, 
the Rev. Dr. Tudor Jones, representing 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and the representative of the National 
Conference, the Rev. James Harwood. 
Besides these, who were all more or less 
official representatives, were Mr. Clennel, 
secretary of the Presbyterian Board and 
Mr. Harold Baily. Visitors came from the 
old meeting house and from Highland- 
place, Aberdare, while about twenty 
people came from Trebanos. The Uni- 
tarians of Cardiganshire mustered in full 
force, and there were very large atten- 
dances at the meetings, especially in the 
afternoon and evening of Thursday, June 
29. Dr. Tudor Jones spoke of the modern 
attitude towards religion, and others 
dealt with the same subject. An im- 
pressive sermon was preached by the Rey. 
R. J. Jones, who reminded his hearers that 
duty was the sum of all they had heard, 
and that cursing and blessing still lie in 
the heart of disobedience and obedience 
respectively. A cordial word of thanks 
is due to the friends who extended such 
warm hospitality to the visitors, 
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“A PrersonaL IMPRESSION. 


Tur Rey. J. Harwood writes as follows : 
—With Mr. Harold Baily and Mr. G. H. 
Clennell, who represented the Presbyterian 
Board, I, on behalf of the National Confer- 
ence, had the good fortune to attend the 
annual meeting of the South Wales Uni- 
tarlan Association, I would advise any- 
one who is inclined to slip into the minor 
key in regard to similar occasions in 
England to miss no opportunity of enjoy- 
mg our experience in the Principality. 
In a small village in ‘‘ the black spot ’’ of 
Cardiganshire, more than four miles from 
a railway station, there were gathered 
from 500 to 600 persons. On that day all 
roads led to Llwynrhydowen, and appa- 
rently everyone travelling on them had 
only one object in view. True, the 
weather was perfect for the occasion— 
neither so fine as to make the farmers fear 
the loss of a day in the hay, nor so threaten- 
ing as to deter any but faint hearts. There 
was a party of 20 working people who had 
left Gellionen, 50 miles away, at 6 o’clock 
in the morning in a motor brake, and 
would reach home at 11 at night if, as I 
sincerely hope, they escaped the plague of 
mishaps which spoiled the plans of other 
motoring friends on the occasion. 

In the course of Wednesday evening and 
Thursday there were four services (with a 
collection at each), six sermons (averaging 
about 40 minutes), and a President’s 
address, all in Welsh, which made the 
barbarian Saxons painfully conscious of 
their limitations. But if we could not 
directly profit by the eloquence, which 
seems to be natural to Welsh preachers, we 
were all the more free to watch the effect 
produced on others, and to wonder which 
is cause and which is effect in good preach- 
ing and good hearing. Probably it is a 
case of action and reaction. Any preacher 
must be stimulated by such evident eager- 
ness to hear. Every inch of space was occu- 
pied, including the aisles, the vestibule, 
the stairs to the rostrum and gallery ; 
and still there were numbers outside for 
whom there was nospace within. Thenthe 
singing! It was worth while going all the 
way for that alone. Probably the natural 
gift of song is made more effective by the 
fact that all congregations use the same 
hymn book, and, to a large extent, the 
same tune for each hymn. 

It would be impossible to speak too 
warmly of the kindliness and gladness and 
open-hearted hospitality which marked 
those days. Everyone present must have 
felt it was good to be there. I wish to 
congratulate all who contributed to the 
success. 

Such enthusiastic meetings are doubtless 
a great support to members of scattered 
congregations, whose liberty has been won, 
and can only be held at the cost of sacri- 
fice. Already they are in face of a serious 
difficulty, owing to a lack of Welsh-speak- 
ing Ministers. Might it not be well to give 
a larger portion of the day to conference 
on the affairs of the churches? If the six 
sermons were reduced to three or four 
time might be gained for the consideration 
of urgent questions; and, moreover, an 
opportunity be given for the laity to take 
part in the proceedings, from any active 
share in which the present arrangements 
practically exclude them. 
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I make the suggestion with all diffidence, 
from a sincere desire to add, if possible, to 
the value of meetings, at which it was a 
great pleasure to be present. 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, 
CARMARTHEN. 


THE annual examination at the Presby- 
terian College, Carmarthen, was brought 
to a close on Wednesday, June 28. Dur- 
ing the past session the students numbered 
thirty-four, three of whom are graduates 
preparing for the B.D. degree of the Uni- 
versity of Wales. The chair at the prize 
distribution was occupied by Dr. Dawes 
Hicks, who spoke as follows :— : 

Gentlemen,—We meet to-day im- 
mediately after the conclusion of an im- 
portant event in our national history, and 
it is not perhaps unfitting to commence 
our proceedings by an expression of our 
loyalty to the monarch who ‘now wears 
the crown of this realm ; by an expression, 
too, of our earnest wish that his reign may 
witness the nation rising under his gover- 
nance to still higher life than it has lived 
in the past, and thatthe great treasure of 
national freedom and national honour may 
be handed down by him intact, or rather, 
let me say, augmented, to his successor. 
In our humble way, we are working here 
for the good of the community over which 
King George is called upon to rule. All 
the members of this College are destined 
for the public service, and it is, I am sure, 
the earnest desire of every one of them to 
contribute his iota of help to the advance- 
ment of that heritage of truth and liberty, 
of honour and well-being which has been 
handed down to us, and which is bound up 
with the national life of the great country 
of which we are citizens. 

We meet, then, this afternoon to bring 
to a close the session’s work,—a session 
that has been marked by much strenuous 
exertion on the part both of the teachers 
and the pupils of this institution. May 
they all look back upon it with satisfaction 
and with the quiet assurance that comes 
from the consciousness of work that has 
been conscientiously and honestly done! 
The Presbyterian Board, of which for the 
moment I have the honour to be the 
spokesman, desires me once more to con- 
vey to the Principal and to his colleagues 
their sincerest and heartiest thanks for the 
unceasing and thoughtful care with which 
the work of the session has been con- 
ducted. The students, too, would wish, I 
am sure, to be associated with the Board 
in that expression of earnest gratitude. 
The students are not unconscious of all 
that they owe to those whose one aim has 
been to help them in their studies, and 
to assist them in the preparation for that 
activity of the coming years to which they 
are looking forward with aspiration and 
hope. The students,of this College have 
more difficulties to encounter than usually 
fall to the lot of students of other academic 
institutions, and it is fortunate for them 
that they have here a body of teachers 
who are fully alive to those difficulties and 
who are bent upon doing all in their power 
to ease and lighten them. Referring, for 
example, to that part of the curriculum 
with which I have been most concerned, I 
feel that I should like to offer to Professor 
Owen my warm congratulations upon the 


very successful way in which he has intro- 
duced the junior students to the study of 
philosophy. I know too well, from per- 
sonal experience, how severe a test it is 
of a man’s teaching capacity to familiarise 
the beginner with philosophical concep- 
tions and to bring him to the point of 
view from which he can look upon the 
problems of existence in a philosophical 
way. Professor Owen has succeeded in no 
small measure in accomplishing this ardu- 
ous task, and I have seldom received a 
set of papers from the first year men that 
show anything like the amount of dis- 
cernment shown by those written this year 
on Berkeley’s great treatise—a treatise, it 
seems to me, peculiarly well adapted to be 
a first exercise in philosophical thinking, 

Professor Hicks concluded with a special 
reference to the work of some of the stu- 
dents, and to a change of method by which 
instead of taking a whole class at a time 
each examiner has examined each indivi- 
dual student separately. This new method 
would, he believed, be generally recognised 
as a success. a 

Mr. Harold Baily said it might be 
thought by some that this was a small 
college, but there was not one in the 
British Isles which had had such a series 
of chairman’s addresses for the last fourteen 
years. Having announced the awards 
of the elocution prize, he said he was glad 
to see that more students had entered this 
year than formerly. That showed an 
increasing interest in the subject. There 
was a difficulty in all colleges to get students 
to take up this subject. Anything that 
the Board could do to encourage the study 
of elocution they would do. 

The Rev. J. C. Ballantyne said the 
hoped that the students would be able 
to get the ‘‘ Man in the Street ’’ back into 
the church. The man in the street was 
no new problem. They had heard of him 
in all ages. When the man in the street 
comes back, he does not come back to 
the same church. He would come back 
to a church which was remoulded, and it 
was for the ministers of the future to 
remould the church in accordance with 
the spirit of the age. When religion was 
most alive they discovered that there 
was in its service some central action of 
worship. 

Dr. Tudor Jones, who spoke in Welsh, 
said that it was a great pleasure to him to 
be present at the College for the first time, 
and to be a witness of the progress which 
was being made. 

Addresses were also delivered by Mr. 
Clennel, Dr. Talfourd Ely, and the Rev. 
J. H. Weatherall. Mr. Weatherall re- 
ferred specially to the neglect of Biblical 
study. The regular reading of the Bible, 
and the constant recourse to it, he said, 
seemed to be passing away, but the secret 
of the strength of religion in Protestant 
countries should not be lost sight of. 


Principal Evans thanked the chairman 
and his colleagues for their kindness. 


It had been especially pleasant to hear the 


good words of the students, for without 
their loyalty and co-operation it would 
have been impossible to carry out the 
programme. 

The University Class list, published on 
June 30, includes the names of Mr. Daniel 
Adams (final B.D.), and Mr. H. R. Charles 


THE SOCIAL MOVEMENT. 


Mr. anp Mrs. WEBB ON THE 
InsURANCE SCHEME. 


Mr. and Mrs. Srpney Wesp’s new 
book, ‘‘ The Prevention of Destitution,” 
is in part a reproduction of lectures de- 
livered by them last winter to great 
audiences in the large cities and towns of 
Great Britain. The volume, which dis- 
plays all their well-known width and 
accuracy of information, derives its greatest 
interest at the moment from an exhaustive 
chapter on industrial insurance, in which 
the Chancellor’s proposals are subjected 
to keen criticism. Prof. Huxley’s defini- 
tion of destitution is accepted as a starting 
point, and it is postulated that destitution 
in this sense is a disease of society which 
only persists because we do not choose 
to prevent it. The fundamental stand- 
point of the book is that all social effort 
of the present time must be directed to a 
policy of prevention, and that all social 
legislation is only of value in so far as 
ultimately it avails to prevent the evils 
with which it deals. Judged by this 
canon, the insurance proposals at present 
under discussion fail, because they not only 
are not intended to ‘‘ prevent,” but they 
may even increase the various evils against 
which they purport to provide. 

Sd Ey * 

It is strange, considering the quarter 
from which it comes, that the strongest 
‘indictment of Mr. Lloyd George’s pro- 
posals on the ground that they may lead 
to increase malingering, has come from 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb. They point out that 
the voluntary insurance systems of the 
trades unions and friendly societies have 
failed to prevent a quite extensive growth 
of malingering. Other grounds of objec- 
tion to the scheme they find in the fact 
that it does not provide for the classes 
who, above all others in the community, 
need assistance, the casuals and other low- 
grade wage-earners, in the cost of admin- 
istration that will be involved, and in its 
treatment of the medical profession. In 
their view the sickness insurance proposals 
should be linked up with the work of the 
public health service and the unemploy- 
ment portion with that of the National 
Labour Exchange. On the whole they 
prefer that insurance should take the form 
of the well-known Ghent system, which 
they think could be extended to deal with 
sickness as well as unemployment. 

* * * 


These opinions may be summarised in 
the actual words of the authors them- 
selves. ‘“‘Our conclusion is that any 
scheme of universal and compulsory in- 
surance against sickness or unemploy- 
ment, largely subsidised by persons who 
are not beneficiaries, or by the State, will 
necessarily have to be bound up with an 
organisation which can prevent the occur- 
rence of sickness or unemployment and 
bring to an end as quickly as possible such 
sickness or unemployment as has not 
been prevented, and which can also pre- 
vent those fraudulent or semi-fraudulent 
cases of sickness and unemployment which 
may fairly be described as malingering.”’ 


(first B.D.), both of Carmarthen College. _{ Mr. and Mrs. Webb deal in a concluding 
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chapter with ‘‘The Moral Factor.” As 
their view on this point, like those to which 
reference has above been made, is not at 
all that commonly attributed to them, we 
propose to return to it in this column in 
our next issue. 


APPEAL: 
THE PEOPLE’S CONCERTS AT BLACK- 
FRIARS MISSION. 

Tue Rev. J. C. Ballantyne writes from 
48, Ruskin-walk, Herne-hill, S.E., as follows :— 
““We desire to enlist the interest and sup- 
port of those of your readers (many we hope) 
who are believers in the elevating and educa- 
tive power of music, in our desire to raise a 
fund for the renewal of our pianos at the 
Blackfriars Mission and Stamford-street 
Chapel. We have for many years conducted 
a series of weekly concerts during the winter 

or the people of our neighbourhood, and these 
have proved to be among the best of our 


‘endeavours after the uplifting of the people 


and the removal of the sombre, grey pall 
which hangs over the lives of many in a dis- 
trict such as ours. The concerts were started 
28 years ago, and the pianos purchased at 
that time (a ‘‘ grand ”’ for use at the concerts 
and other meetings, and a ‘‘ pianette’’ for 
general use in the chapel), are now much 
worn, and have lost a good deal of their power 
to charm the ear and refresh the soul; nor 
do they do justicé to the artistes who come 
to help us. We have interviewed makers, 
&e., and are now assured that, to equip 
ourselves with instruments worthy of our 
object, in exchange for those that have well- 
nigh sung their swan song of praise, we must 
raise a sum of £50. Towards this sum we 
confidently invite subscriptions from our 
friends.’* Donations should be sent to the 
treasurer of the fund, Mr. George Ling, 57, 
Ferndale-road, Clapham, §8.W., or to the 
Rev. J. Ballantyne. 


NEWS OF THE CHURCHES 


Special Notice to Correspondents.—Items of 
news for this column should be sent immedi- 
ately after the évent, and should reach the 
editor on Wednesday, except in the case of 
meetings held too late in the week to make 
this possible. 

_ Ainsworth: Presbyterian Chapel_—tThe old 

Presbyterian Chapel at Ainsworth, which has 

been closed for some two months for repairs, 

was reopened on July 2, the occasion of the 

Sunday-school anniversary, after being re- 

roofed, redecorated, and having electric light 

installed, at a total cost of over £400. The 

Rev. J. M. Lloyd Thomas, of Nottingham, 

was the preacher, and the chapel was crowded 

at both services. The collections amounted to 
£31 9s. 


Birmingham, Smail Heath: Appointment.— 
The Rev. Gertrude von Petzold, M.A., who 
has completed a six months’ preaching engage- 
ment at Waverley-road Church, during which 
time she has drawn large and appreciative 
congregations, has accepted a unanimous 
invitation from the members of the congrega- 
tion to remain as permanent minister. Miss 
von Petzold entered the ministry some years 
ago, and was minister at the Free Christian 
Church, Leicester, for four years. Waverley- 
road Church is entirely undenominational, 
being descended from the Church of the 
Saviour, and is chiefly supported by Unitarians 
and Liberal Christians. 

Blackpool.—The congregation of North 
Shore Unitarian Free Church, Blackpool, have 
about 40 Essex Hall Hymnal and Chant 


in No. 35 area of Lancashire. 
46 schools in the area. 
second son of Rev. H. E. Perry, stands first 


on the list: 
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Books unrevised, which they will be glad to 


give to any church that is in need of hymn 


books. Applications may be addressed to 


T. Underwood, hon. secretary, 16, Manchester- 
road, Blackpool. 


Detiton: Wilton-stréet Chapél.—The Russell 
Scott Memorial School has secured 6 out of 
15 scholarships offered by thé County Council 
There are 
Ronald Perry, the 


Liverpool: The Women’s League.—The 


Liverpool and District Branch of the Women’s 
League held its summer meeting at Chester on 
Monday, July 3. A-party of 30 guests from 
Liverpool spent a delightful day on the river 
Dee, or visiting the Cathedral and the old city 
walls. After tea, provided by the ladies of 
the Matthew Henry Chapel, a short meeting 
was held. Mrs. Odgers presided, as Lady 
Bowring had to leave for another engage- 
ment; and Mrs. Pearson, of Meols, read a 
paper on the recent ‘‘ Conference on Women’s 
Lodging Houses’? in London. 
cussion followed. Votes of thanks were passed 
to Mrs. Dawson, who entertained with songs, 
and to Mrs. Orritt and the other ladies who 
Forty friends were present at 
the meeting, and three new members joined. 
London: Kentish Town.—The anniversary 
services in connection with the Free Christian 
Church and Sunday-school were held last 
Sunday. _The services were conducted by the 
minister, the Rev. F. Hankinson, in the morn- 
ing and by Mr. A. J. Mundella (chairman of 
the Camden Town Juvenile Labour Exchange, 
and a member of the Laymen’s Club) in the 
In the course of his address Mr. 
Hankinson gave a short account of how the 
Rey. Wm. Forster (who had founded a Con- 
gregational Church in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood) had felt impelled by the spirit of 
freedom to break away from the fetters of 
dogmatic belief, and had bequeathed as an 
inheritance to the congregation of to-day that 
church, with its open trust untrammelled by 


provided tea. 


evening. 


creed or doctrinal test. Mr. Mundella took 


as his subject ‘‘ From School to Work,’’ and 


unfolded in a most interesting way the scherne 
now occupying so large a place in the minds of 
educational authorities, which has for its object 
the stopping of ‘‘ blind alley ’’ occupations 
by providing voluntary Juvenile Labour 
Exchanges, and co-operating with Sunday- 
schools in attending to the mental, moral and 
physical development of the children. 
Londen: Peckham.—We regret to announce 
the death of Mr. A. J. C. Fabritius, who was 
hon. secretary for many years of the Unitarian 
Church in Peckham, of which he was also one 
of the trustees. In Bermondsey the success 
of the popular services in the Town Hall was 
attributed largely to his self-denying labours 
by his colleagues on the Lendon District Com- 
mittee, of which he was a member for some 
time. After the building of the Fort-road 
Church (of which he was a trustee), he devoted 
himself specially to social and political work 
in Dulwich, gaining the esteem of all who 
knew him for his uprightness, and devotion 
to what he believed to be the best means of 
promoting the welfare of his fellow-creatures, 
and on his 80th birthday he was presented 
with a handsome testimonial in recognition of 
the ability and faithfulness with which he had 
discharged the duties of hon. treasurer to 
the Dulwich Liberal and Radical Asscciation. 
He died in his 84th year, and was buried at 
Nunhead Cemetery on Monday, July 3, the 
funeral service being conducted by his old 
friend and former minister at Peckham and 
Bermondsey, the Rev. George Carter. 
London: Stratford. — A special church 
parade of the 4th West Ham troop of Boy 
Scouts (connected with the above church) 
was held last Sunday morning, when an appro- 
priate address was given. The troop brought 
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its colours for the first time, which had been 


given a short time previously, and formally 


presented by Mrs. Ellis on the 28rd ult. 


Several of the boys who had qualified were 
present at the King’s Review at Windsor on 
July 4. The scout movement is in great favour 
in West Ham. 

North Cheshire Unitarian Sunday School 
Union.—The annual picnic of the Union was 
held at Gee Cross on Saturday, July 1. About 
280 teachers and friends sat down to tea at 
4.30 in the schools, 80 of these being from 
Mossley ; and in the course of a tamble after- 
wards a halt was made at Windy Harbour, 
where short speeches were made by the Presi- 
dent, Rev. H. Bodell Smith, the Rev. H: E. 
Perry, Rev. H. Fisher Short, Rev. H. E. Dow- 
son, B.A., and the hon. secretary, Mr. Albert 
Slater. The other ministers present included 
Revs. W. Harrison, N. Green, J. 8. Burgess, 
and E. H. Pickering, B.A. 

The Sheffield and District Unitarian Sunday 
School Union.—The ustial quarterly tea and 


meéeting of the union took place at Stannington - 


on July 1, when Miss 8: E. Swann gave an 
interesting address on ‘‘ Froebel’s methods 
and principles as applied to Sunday school 
teaching.’’ The Rev. §. A. Mellor, A. H. 
Dolphin, W. Cook, L. Short, and Miss Wilson 
took part in the discussion which followed. 
Hford Unitarian Church.—The induction 
of the Rev. A. H. Biggs, M.A., will take place 
at 4.30 on Saturday, July 15. The service 
will be conducted by the Rev. W. H. Drum- 
mond, and the charges to the minister and 
congregation will be given by the Revs. W. 
Copeland Bowie, and T. E. M. Edwards. 
Téa will be at 6 o'clock, and at 7.15 a public 
meeting will be held, Sir Edwin Durning Law- 
rence presiding. The speakers will include 
the Revs. Henry Gow (President of the Pro- 
vincial Assembly), W. C. Bowie, W. H. 
Drummond, J. Ellis, Messrs. J. Carroll, 
E. R. Fyson, J. Kinsman, and W. Russell. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS. 


DECENNIAL NUMBER OF THE ‘‘ HIBBERT 
JOURNAL.”’ 

With the July issue the Hibbert Journal 
completes nine years of its existence 
as an organ of the Higher Thought, 
conducted without prejudice of party, 
creed, or opinion. During this period the 
Hibbert Journal has published contribu- 
tions from the recognised leaders of almost 
every important religious movement, or 
school of thought, in Europe and America ; 
and it has won a constantly increasing 
sphere of influence and a world-wide 
circulation. To commemorate the com- 
mencement of the tenth year, the next 
issue, on October 1, will be marked as the 
Decennial Number, and will contain 
specially invited contributions from leading 
thinkers in Great Britain, the United 
States, France, and Germany. The con- 
tributions already engaged promise to 
give this issue a unique significance, full 
particulars of which will be announced in 


due course. 


Tue Roman INDEX AND MoprerN Know- 
LEDGE. 

The Congregation of the Index has, 
it appears, not only proscribed all D’Annun- 
zio’s works and Fogazzaro’s last two 
novels, ‘‘ The Saint’? (Il Santo) and 
‘* Leila,’ but also the catechism of a 
well-known Milanese priest, Don Pietro 
Stoppani. The latter recognised that his 
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catechism of sacred history had better 
not bear the name of a priest, and so 
suppressed his own name, asking permission 
for the publication of his work of Monsignor 
Bonomelli, the prelate who visited Fogazzaro 
on his death bed. This was accorded 
willingly, but its avoidance of dwelling 
on details of Old Testament miracles was 
sufficient to condemn this catechism. 
* * * 

‘*The Romish Church,’’ states the 
Secolo’s Rome correspondent, ‘‘ does not 
wish to permit the teaching of any sacred 
history without Adam’s rib, Samson’s 
muscles and hair, the trumpet of Jericho, 
and the laming of Jacob. Modern his- 
torical discoveries, bearing on points of 
ancient history, have taught nothing 
to the clericals of the Index. They meet 
everything with a dogmatic ‘ Yes’ or 
‘No.’ It would appear as if the Roman 
Curia is determined on dispelling the 
last illusions of those who have held to 
the belief that the Church of Rome was 
eapable of rejuvenation, and numbers 
of present-day Catholics view this decree 
of the Index with grief and apprehension, 
recognising in it, as they do, the continual 
breaking-up and crumbling away of the 
Catholic structure. This present decree, 
therefore, is a certain indication of the 
pangs now being sustained by the Romish 
Church.”’ 


Fruir AnD Hop PIckine. 

A circular has been issued to ministers 
of all denominations, missioners, and other 
social workers, explaining that through 
the national system of Labour Exchanges 
conducted by the Board of Trade, an 
effort is being made in respect of the 
large volume of labour required during 
the months of July and August, and part 
of September, in Essex, Surrey, Sussex, 
and Kent for the harvesting of peas, 
fruit, vegetables and hops. It is pointed 
out that during this season the counties 
mentioned are visited by a large number 
of vagrants, many of whom are unsuited 
for the work they seek. On the other 
hand, it is felt that throughout certain 
districts of London there must be af 
large number of families the members of 
which might participate in this labour 
and reap thereby some physical and 
financial advantage. 

: * lee 
®°A circular has therefore been addressed 
to all farmers in the four counties men- 
tioned, informing them that the Labour 
Exchange System is at their disposal in 
regard to the labour they may require, 
but that the Labour Exchanges will con- 
fine their operations to families in regard 
to whose ability and willingness some 
assurance has been received. Families 
will only be sent to farms where there is 
ground for believing that a reasonable 
standard of accommodation is provided. 
A great service will be rendered if all 
who may know of families willing to under- 
take this work would send them to the 
Labour Exchange nearest to their abode, 
together with any recommendation which 
they may feel disposed to give. 


Diet tn ScHoot. 

».The Committee of the National Food 
Reform Association propose calling at 
an early date a Conference of head 
masters fof public and private schools, 


together with members of their staff, 
to consider the feeding in such institutions. 
In coming to this decision the Association 
has been influenced by the very general 
interest in the subject, of which abundant 
evidence has lately been forthcoming. 
The success of the conference of matrons 
.on the Feeding of Nurses in Hospitals, of 
which a report has been published with a 
preface by Dr. Robert Hutchison, en- 
courages the hope that a similar exchange 
of views among those responsible for the 
health of so important a section of the 
next generation, during the critical years 
of body-building, could not fail to yield 
valuable results. In making arrange- 
ments for such a meeting, the committee 
are naturally anxious to act in consulta- 
tion with the heads of the scholastic pro- 
fession, from whom, as well as from any 
others interested, they would be glad to 
hear. Letters should be addressed to 
Mr. Charles E.* Hecht, secretary, 178, 
St. Stephen’s House, Westminster. 


Tue Nationat Insurance BIL, 

The following resolution has been adopted 
by the Council of the London Charity 
Organisation Society: ‘‘ That in view of 
the extremely complicated nature of the 
National Insurance Bill, the immense 
importance of the interests involved in 
it, and the fact that it seeks to introduce 
principles and methods entirely novel in 
the administration of this country, the 
results of which it is not easy to forecast, 
but which may in the gravest manner 
affect the well-being, character, and in- 
dependence of the wage-earning classes, 
it is in the opinion of the Council of the 
Charity Organisation Society indispensable 
that the measure should not be pressed 
forward until such ample time has been 
given to inquiry and discussion as cannot 
possibly be secured in the present session 
of Parliament.’’ 


Wit1iaM Biake’s GRAVE. 

An interesting description is given in 
The Nineteenth Century by Mr. Herbert 
Jenkins of the way in which he recently 
discovered William Blake’s forgotten rest- 
ing-place in Bunhill Fields burial-ground. 
The poet was buried in a common grave, 
and his name, strangely enough, was not 
even recorded on a stone. As a matter 
of fact the spot is now covered by an 
asphalted path, but Mr. Jenkins seems to 
have located it successfully after a good 
deal of trouble, and many will agree with 
him in thinking that a suitable monument 
ought to be erected to the memory of 
the poet-painter and mystic, who received 
but scant recognition in his lifetime. 
Among those interred in this Noncon- 
formist ‘‘ God’s Acre,’’ he reminds us, 
are De Foe, Bunyan, Henry and Richard 
Cromwell (grandsons of the Protector), 
Lieutenant-General Charles Fleetwood 
(the second husband of Bridget Cromwell), 
Thomas Stothard, R.A., Dr. Isaac Watts, 
and many other notable Dissenters. 


Tue GRAND-DAUGHTER OF GARIBALDI. 
Italia Garibaldi, who is a Methodist 
Episcopalian, has been chosen by the 
Italian Conference of that body as one of 
its representatives to the general con- 
ference of the denomination at Minneapolis 
next May. She knows America very well: 
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already, as she finished her education in 
the Woman’s College at Baltimore, and 
in the spring of this year toured in the 
United States lecturing on her grand« 
father’s life. She spent some time -after 
her college days at the Military Hospital 
at Rome, where she took a Red Cross 
nurse’s diploma, and has since then 
busied herself with nursing and Italian 
Sunday school work. 


A Bisnopr’s Srrixine ILLusTRATION. 

Bishop Taylor Smith, Chaplain-General 
to the Forces, made some striking refer- 
ences to the liquor traffic in his speech 
on the day of intercession at the Queen’s 
Hall on the eve of the Coronation. One 
of the things that detracted from the 
nation’s greatness, he said, was the fact 
that 150 millions were spent in strong 
drink. A friend in one of the London 
clubs pointed out to him the other day 
what that meant. If all those sovereigns 
spent in drink in one year were placed 
side by side—not end to end—what would 
be the length of that golden stick? It 
would reach a distance of over eighty 
miles. If those sovereigns were placed 
on every letter in the Bible no less than 
forty would be required for each letter. 
The drink bill represented an expenditure 
of five golden sovereigns each second, by 
night and by day, in the whole year. 
One of the most alarming features of the 
present day, the Bishop said, was the 
decline in liberality and the indulgence in 
selfish pleasures, and such things were 
fraught with the gravest danger to the 
nation. 


LOST MEMORIES 
RESTORED. 


Bad ones made Good. Good ones 
Better. Mind Wandering Cured. 
Success at Exams. made Easy. <A 
Book Mastered in one Reading. 


The World-famous Memory Specialist, Mr. 
C. L, Pelman, guarantees to double the power 
of your natural memory ina month. The 
Pelman System of Training has been adopted 
by over 100,000 business and professional men 
and women, clerks, Exam. Candidates and 
others. Itis taught privately by post in five 
short spare-time lessons. Improvement eom- 
mences immediately, remembering at onee 
becomes easier. The Pelman System is re- 
commended by thousands of past pupils and 
the Editors of 500 British, Colonial, and 
Foreign Newspapers. 


Read this fascinating Free Book. 


Mr. C. L. Pelman’s handsome illustrated 
pooklet ‘‘Memory Training,” containing full 
particulars, testimonials, Press Opinions, &c., 
will be sent post free on application to the 
Secretary, 


Pelman School of Memory, 


46, WENHAM HOUSE, BLOOMSBURY ST., 
LONDON, W.C. 


‘}) Melbourne— 
47, Queen St. 


Bombay— Durban— 
28, Esplanade Rd. Club Arcade. 
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TORQUAY. 


An Appeal. 


OR twenty-eight years the Unitarians in 

Torquay and district have been holding 

their services regularly every Sunday in a 
hired room. 


Torquay, in addition to its beautiful sur- 
roundings, is well known as a health resort, 
and is much frequented by visitors, especially 
in the cold season. The room is not com- 
fortable or attractive, and those in delicate 
health have been precluded from attending 
Divine Worship. 


The Congregation is convinced that the 
time has arrived when an effort should be 
made to build a Church and establish the 
cause in the town on a permanent basis. It 
has secured the refusal of a site in a central 
situation near to the parts principally fre- 
quented by visitors. The necessary funds 
being forthcoming, a more prominent site 
might be acquired. To be successful and 
command attention, an attractive-looking 
Church and a commodious School-room are 
both essential. 


To secure these, those who are furthering 
the scheme are anxious to be assured of about 
£4,000. The resident Unitarians are but few, 
and by their own unassisted efforts could not 
possibly build such a Church as is required, 
But seeing the importance of Torquay, the 
number of visitors who come to the town, and 
the desirability of bringing their Rational 
Religious Faith more prominently before the 
public in the West of England, they con- 
fidently appeal to all who arein sympathy to 
assist them. 


The Committees of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association and of the Western 
Union assure the Congregation of their 
support, and strongly commend the appeal to 
Unitarians throughout the country. 


The following amounts have been already 
promised :— 


8. d. 
Sir E. Durning- Lawrence, Bart., 

London Fed hes ee so | LENO! a0) 
Sir John Brunner, Bart., London... 150 0 0 
Mr. F. Nettlefold, London ... eee O 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Lupton and family, 

Torquay et Np pescs fe LOO Rs Oj. 0 
Mr. and Mrs. G. T. Isaacs, Torquay 100 0 0 
Mr. P. J. Worsley, Bristol ... -» 100 0° 0 
Mr. James R. Beard, Knutsford ... 100 0 0 
Mr. R. Blake, Yeabridge ... «- 10 0 0 
Mr. W. Buckton, London ... rae 0 0h 0 
Mr. ©. Heaviside, Torquay ... aeLore OO) 
Mr. H. HK. Bowring, Torquay oma e 0 
Mrs. 8. Hollins, Torquay De O ma) 
Misses Clarke, Torquay 5a OO 
Mr. F. E. Willis, Torquay ... Den Om) 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Yoby, Torquay ... 5 0 0 
Rev. and Mrs. A. E. O’Connor, 

Torquay ae ne ee ocean ar () ae) 
Mr. and Mrs. F. Williams, Torquay 210 0 
Miss McCance, Pau ... ay nite > le () 
Miss N. Baker, Torquay Teneo 
Miss M. Oliver, Torquay TS O00 


Subseriptions will be gratefully received 
and acknowledged by :— 


H. Lupron, Courtlands, Chelston, 

C. Heavisipn, 27, Torwood-street, 

G. J. Isaacs, Stanton, 

J. Tony, Park Villa, 

F. E. WIx tts, Stratton, 

A. E. O'Connor, 4, Warborough Mount, 
Torquay. 


Board and Residence, &c. 


T. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. ae pee 
tock,” 59, Warrior-square. irst-class 
BOARD and RESIDENCE and FLATS; 
most comfortable throughout. Sea View, 
excellent cuisine, billiard and smoke room, 
sanitary certificate.—Mr, and Mrs. SIDNEY P. 
PorreR. 


RANGE-OVER-SAN D8, LANCS.— 

Miss Auice BH. PassaAvANT recelves 

Paying Guests at 2, Newlands. Prospectus 
on application. ; 


OW GREEN HOUSE, THORALBY, 
AYSGARTH, S.O., YORKS.—Paying 
Guests received. Sunny situation, lovely 
spring flowers, interesting rambles and excur- 
gions in Wensley, Wharfe, and Swaledale. 
—Particulars from Miss SMITH. 


E X HILL-ON-SEA.—Board-Resi- 

dence near Station, Sea, and Links. All 

kinds of Sport. 25s. per week; week-ends 
10s. 6d.—‘‘ Lynwood,” 18, Magdalen-road. 


\ IDLAND HosteEL AND HOME OF 
Rest. — Beautifully situated in the 
Ivanhoe Country, house standing in own 
grounds. Stabling. Out-door games within 
easy distance. — Apply INQUIRER Office, 3, 
Essex-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


NO eet ea GUEST re- 

ceived in Ladies’ comfortable, private, 
sunny country house. Bath, nice garden, near 
station.—Miss LIMMER, Yaxham, E. Dereham. 


1 arse DISTRICT. — Two Paying 
Guests (no others) received in delight- 
fully situated private house, in best touring 
centre. From 35s. weekly. Near rail. — 
“ Lakes,’ Inquirer Office, 3, Essex-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Croydon Free Christian Church. 


GARDEN FETE 
AND SALE 


at ‘‘Kirkella,’’ Sanderstead Hill, on 
Saturday, July 15, from 3 to 8, 


Opened at 3.30 by Mrs. Sydney Martineau. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Price 1s. 6d. net. 


PRAYERS IN THE CONGREGATION 
AND IN COLLEGE. 


JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D., LL.D. 


This is supplementary _to the “Home Prayers,” 
which were selected by Dr. Martineau himself, and 
published in 1891. The prayers in the present book 
were written for use by himself in the congregations of 
which he was minister and the college of which he 
was Principal. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.,, 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


OLD FALSE TEETH. 


We give highest possible prices for above. 
Offers made ; if unacceptable, teeth returned. 
Dealers in Old Gold or Silver in any 
form. Bankers’ references ; straightforward 
dealing. 

WOOLFALL & CO., SOUTHPORT. 


l TH CENTURY BUILDING SOCIETY, 
ADELAIDE PLAace, LONDON BRIDGE. 


DIRECTORS. 

Chairman—Sir ALEXANDER WALDEMAR LAw- 
RENCE, Bart. 
Deputy-Chairman—F. H. A, HarpeastLe, 
F.S.1. 


Lesiiz T, Burnett. | Miss Cectn GRADWELL: 
Miss OrME. Houmpurey G.RUSBELL« 


— 


A SAFE AND SOUND INVESTMENT 
FOR LARGE OR SMALL SUMS. 


Save 5/- Monthly. Subscription Pre- 
ference Shares of £20 each are issued suitable 
for small investors. Payable 5/- monthly and 
they receive 4 per cent. interest. 


Preference Shares of £10 each now receive 
4 per cent. interest free of income tax. 


Deposits received at 3 and 3} per cent. free 
of income tax. 


Investments are withdrawable at any time 
on short notice. 


Repayments, Survey Fees, and Law Charges 
low. Prospectus free. 


HENRY T. WRIGHT, Manager. 


The International 
Visits Association 


Founded for the Purpose of Studying the 
Customs and Institutions of Other Countries. 


THE SIXTH VISIT TO DENMARK. 
August I—I2, I9II. 


The arrangements include Lectures in the 
English Language by Danish Authorities on 
the different subjects, on Danish History, 
Municipal Institutions, Agriculture, Schools, 
Homes and Housewifery, The Labour Move- 
ment, The Woman’s Movement ; Visits to the 
Frederiksborg High Scheol for the Danish 
People, Kcerekave Agricultural Sehool for 
Cottagers and Cottagers’ Wives, A Co-operative 
Dairy, An Agricultural Museum, The Open 
Air Museum at Lyngby, A Home for Old Age 
Pensioners, A Labour Bureau, A Co-operative 
Bakery, The Training School for Domestic 
Servants, The Finsen Light Institute. 


All particulars may be had from the Hon. See., 
Miss F. M. Butiin, Old Headington, Oxford. 


The inclusive cost of the Visit will not exceed 
Eight Guineas. 


———— 


EDUCED PRICE of ‘ Flaxzella,” 
Genuine Irish Linen Summer Costume 
Fabric. Light, cool, washable, durable. Lovely 
colours, attractive designs. Parcel of over 
300 patterns FREE. Write to - day. — 
Hurton’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 


REAT REMNANT SALE! — 

Genuine White Art Irish Linen. Big 
pieces suitable for Teacloths, D’ovleys, Tray- 
cloths, &c. 2s. 6d. bundle. Postage 4d. 
Tllustrated Sale Catalogue FREE. Write 
to-day.—Hurron’s, 5, Larne, Ireland. 
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